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“The Hon. Thelismer Thornton is 
as racy a native in his way as 
Hosea Biglow or David Harum.’’ 


THE RAMRODDERS 


A New Novel by 
HOLMAN DAY 


Author of “King Spruce,’ “The Eagle Badge,” etc. 


[This review of THE RAMRODDERS appeared 
in the New York Evening Post, Fuly 23, 1910.] 


TORIES of American politics commonly suffer from 
too much intention. It is over-clear what the author 
is driving at in the way of partisan or moral effective- 
ness. Yankee politics has seemed to afford a par- 
ticularly uncertain foothold to the novelist. Either 

seductions of dialect and local color have proved too strong, or 
the imagination has been insufficiently stirred by the public 
scene. Twice of late, however, with “Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” and “The Ramrodders,” a really vigorous nar- 
rative has emerged from the vague limbo in which float 
the materials of the historical story-teller’s art. Mr. Church- 
ill’s theme was the corrupt dominance of a government by a 
corporation; Mr. Day’s is its dominance by an insincere tradi- 
tion. The name of the State involved is nowhere mentioned in 
the course of the story, but that is not because the author feared 
to acknowledge his locus. This kind of anonymity, formal as 
it may be, serves to enhance the suggestion of a wider meaning 
in the parable. However, the “color” is unmistakable. The 
Hon. Thelismer Thornton is as racy a native in his way 
as Hosea Biglow or David Harum. His fund of rustic par- 
ables is inexhaustible, and no contretemps is too serious to be 
hit off, Lincoln-wise, with some analogy from “up our way.” 
Thornton has been known for many years as the “Duke of 
Fort Canibas”—an up-State district 
which he represents in the State Legis- 
lature. His adroitness and lack of 
scruple have made him a power in the 
State. At eighty-five he determines to 
retire from politics, and to make a grand- 
son his successor. Harlan: Thornton 
has no desire to enter Jolitics, and is 
outraged to find himself nomi- 
nated by an unscrupulous trick. 
Once in the game, however, he 
makes up his mind to play it ac- 
cording to his own rules, not his 
grandfather’s—to play fair, and 
to put himself on the honorable 
side of every issue. Thornton, 
Senior, has no such inten- 
a tion. He believes that his 
grandson will be _ very 
~ quickly shaken down from 
\ his untenable heights by 
contact with practical poli- 
tics. A reform agitation is in 
progress, and the Duke of Fort Canibas feels that neither of the 
advertised candidates for the Republican nomination is strong 
enough for the situation. Consequently, he persuades a con- 
temporary of his own, an ex-Governor, to stand for the nomi- 
nation—believing that he will stand by the party machine in 
the Governor’s chair. Young Thornton comes out of the fight 
a strong man. ‘There are, of course, two girls in his case, but 
they are neither of them conventional, and the “love-interest” 
is not too obviously lugged into a story of unusual force. 
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The Great New Novel by the 
Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


The WILD OLIVE 


O-DAY “The Wild 

Olive” is the best- 
selling novel inthe United 
States. This is the ver- — 
dict from country-wide 





sources of trade infor- 
mation, and it took the 
lead in four days less 
than a month after pub- 
lication. Its success is 
greater than “The Inner 
Shrine” because the story 
is greater better, finer. 
“The Wild Olive” has a 
broader basis of plot, 
a nobler conception of 
character, a higher ideal- 
ism. It is—above all 
else—a remarkably hu- 





man story. 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By a successful author with a wide 
reputation in a different field who 
has assumed the name VIRGINIA 
DEMAREST in order that the work 
may be received wholly on its merits. 














THE | 
FRUIT or DESIRE 


A New Novel 


JAMES L. FORD, literary critic of the New 
York Herald, in his review of this book, says: 
“A novel which is entirely out of the common, 
and will be widely read and discussed by a vast 
number of men and women. . . . Both agree 
that the only union between men and women 
that produces perfect happiness is a spiritual 
one....A very unusual story and one of genu- 
ine interest as well.” 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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FEASTING THE SAILORS OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 


‘ gigantic clambake was given at Newport, R. I., recently to nearly four thousand bluejackets from Rear-Admiral Schroeder’s 


batileships. The men were waited upon by white-clad apprentices from the Naval Training Station. The sailors’ menu 
included fish, chowder, sweet-potatoes, and watermelon, and every man jack of them had all he could possibly eat 
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Comment 


Is it not a circumstance most fortuitous, a ver- 
iluble blessing from Lleaven, that at this time when 
our court of last resort, the final arbiter of all vital 
disputes, is being virtually reconstituted, we have 
in the appointive seat a great and sober judge, 
jealous of the honor of his profession, keen in dis- 
criminaling belween intellectual, judicial, and in- 
dividual capacities and consecrated to the funda- 
mental truth that this is and must continue to be 
a Government of laws and not of men?—From “ A 
Plea for Conservation of Common Sense,” in The 
North American Review for September. 

The Issue Autocracy 

The issue is joined and we must fight or fall.— 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

This is true. And the issue is nothing else than 
Mr. Roosevet’s plain proposal to change our goy- 
ernment from one of laws to one of men, or rather 
of one man—himself. Ue “stands” not merely 
“for fair play under the present rules,” but also 
“for having those rules changed.” Ilis personal 
denunciation of judges of the Supreme Court as 
“ fossilized ” is serious only as inciting disrespect 
for judicial tribunals—sinister, it is true, but of 
comparatively little moment. What is important 
in the highest degree is his determination to effect 
a.complete change of basis in the forming of de- 
cisions. 

The chief duty of the higher courts, under our 
present system of government, is to interpret 
statutes enacted by Congress and to determine 
whether such statutes conform to or conflict with 
the fundamental law embodied in the Constitution. 
With the merits or demerits, advantages or dis- 
advantages of such enactments, the courts have 
nothing to do. The people themselves, acting 
through their Representatives in’ the. lawmaking 
bodies, are the sole judges of all questions bearing 
upon the desirability of suggested legislation. 

Mr. Roosreverr does not criticise the Supreme 
Court for failing to interpret laws after the man- 
ner set forth in the Constitution. On the con- 
trary, it is the very fidelity of the judges to their 
oaths of office that he deplores and condemns, upon 
the ground that decisions so reached are often “ in 
direct contradiction to the spirit and needs of the 
time.” He, therefore, would change the standard 
from strict observance of limitations carefully pre- 
scribed by the Constitution to personal opinion on 
the part of the judges as to immediate needs. 

The revolutionary. character of the proposal is 
apparent. Deprived of sheet or anchor, unhamper- 
ed by restrictions of any kind, free to pronounce 
the law, not what it is, but what in its judgment 
it ought to be,.the court would become a judicial 
tyrant. But that is not Mr. Roosrvett’s intent. 


Back of the court would be a greater power, an 
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omnipotent authority, from which the judges would 
derive their opinions respecting the needs and spirit 
of the time. “The New Nationalism,” Mr. Roosr- 
veLT declares, “demands of the judiciary that it 
shall be interested primarily in human welfare 
rather than in property ”; and the New National- 
ism also “regards the Executive power as the 
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steward of the public welfare.” Since the 
ecutive is also the appointive power, it is easy to 
perceive who would ke the master interpreter. 
There would remain the possibility of reecalcitraney 
on the part of a judge. But Mr. Roosrvert pro- 
vides for even this remote contingency. “ The 
prompt removal of unfaithful of incompetent pub- 
lie servants,” he declares, “should be made casy 
and sure.” This makes the chain of autocraey 
complete. 

The device is as ingenious as it is devilish. No 
argument is necessary, no illustration essential, to 
ready comprehension of the limitless bounds of 
Kxecutive authority thus fortified. Congress would 
be helpless; the State governments would be para- 
lyzed; an absolute monarch would occupy the 
White TTouse. There is, in our mirid, not the 
slightest question of Turopore Roosevett’s am- 
bition and determination to achieve this position 
by whatever means, fair or foul, he may have at 
his command. 

It is, then, not as a common scold, nor as a pub- 
lic nuisance, but_as an avowed enemy of the Re- 
public, as a foe of popular government, as a virtual 
traitor to American institutions as they were created 
and now exist, that Roosrvett, the force, must be 
regarded, must be met, must be crushed. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


President Wilson to the Lawyers 

Iverybody seems to agree that nowadays, right 
here in free America, democracy needs a lot of 
looking after. The note of free-and-easy con- 
fidence and optimism on the subject, once so com- 
mon, is grown decidedly rare. People may differ 
about the precise character of the danger. While 
some fear that “the interests” will simply go on 
increasing their power, others are more concerned 
lest there be a sudden revulsion to socialism. But 
that there 7s danger to democracy in the way busi- 
ness is now carried on, and that something must 
be done about it—something serious and thorough- 
going and difficult—this feeling is in the air. 
Along with it goes the desire for guidance and 
counsel, the demand and searching, more or less 
unconscious, but more and more urgent, for leader- 
ship. Now this demand is directed toward the 
politicians, now toward the scholars, now toward 
the clergy and others committed to good works, 
now toward those very masters in business whose 
power is the most disturbing feature of the situa- 
tion. In an address before the American Bar 
Association at Chattanooga last week, President 
Wooprow Witson of Princeton turns it full upon 
the lawyers. 

IIe speaks as himseH a lawyer, and the reasons 
he gives why our present emergency presents to 
his profession a peculiar and transcendent. op- 
portunity and obligation cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. It is hardly too much to say that he makes 
out his ease; that he shows that the bar is the 
profession, that the lawyers are the men, whose 
aid and counsel democracy in America is at pres- 
ent peculiarly in need of. 


Democracy in Need of Legal Advice 

To show how President Witson shows this would 
be to give in different form a great part of an 
address which would much better be read in the 
iorm he himself gave to it; but to indicate briefly 
the train of thought he follows may be permissible. 

Our present struggle, he points out, like all the 
past struggles of society, is a struggle for law. 
The history of liberty is a history of law. What 
we are fighting for is not right ideas about this 
ew order in business, about corporations and 
trusts, about our own and other people’s rights 
and duties, but the embodying and establishing of 
those right ideas in law, so that society shall be 
actually conformed to them. And the need is not 
merely for law, but for a kind of law that lay- 
men will not readily find or frame. It comes, too, 
at a time when the understanding of law, par- 
ticularly constitutional law, is far less general 
than it used to be, and also the interest in law; 
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at a time when legislatures listen with impatience 
to constitutional discussions; when the great mass 
of lawyers have been themselves drawn into. those 
distinctly business activities which characterize 
the age, and devote their knowledge and_ skill 
solely to the service of particular interests. The 
lawyer-statesman is the only man who can meet 
the precise need of society to-day; and the, eall 
for him is all the more urgent because it comes 
when law and statesmanship seem to be nearer a 
complete divorce than at any time since a group 
of great lawyers framed our Constitution. Expert 
legal knowledge and instinct, exercised in states- 
manship—this is the requirement. 

It may be put more specifically. The dominant 
device of the time is the corporation—so distinetly 
a legal device that it is in great measure a legal 
fiction—and the marvellous extension of its fune- 
tion has submerged the great mass of individuals 
and raised up a few to a height where they are 
practically freed from individual responsibility. 
To rehabilitate the individual—by rescuing the 
submerged, by making responsible the  over- 
powerful and over-privileged—is the task in hand; 
and it is clearly a task for the same kind of skill 
that has created the corporation and made its im- 
munities so bewilderingly effective. More spe- 
cifically still, the problem for the lawyer-statesman, 
the problem of the corporation, is to “ abandon 
at the right points the fatuous, antiquated, and 
quite unnecessary fiction which treats it as a legal 
person”: There is this happy illustration: 


One thinks of the old Confederation, which we had 
to abandon because it tried to govern States and could 
not command individuals. ' 


And there is a wealth of amplification and en- 
forcement of the’ central appeal which makes it, 
one would say, irresistible by men of any noble- 
ness. It would be hard to find in the oratory of 
recent years—even since political insurgency set 
a new standard of candor with public questions— 
another taking account of our present state which 
goes straighter to the vital issues, or offers so 
practical a lead. 


Patriotism as a Controlling Motive 

Yet there is a way of looking at things which 
would pronounce President WiLson unpractical 
because he appeals, not to the self-interest of the 
lawyers in front of him, but to their disinterested- 
ness; because he does not show them a way to 
make money or save it, or to advance themselves 
or serve their clients, but a way to be patriotic; 
because he addresses himself to simple patriotism 
as a motive strong enough to shape the conduct 
of many men. There come times to us all when 
we find it hard to believe in anybody’s disinterest- 
edness, anybody’s patriotism. The constant 
revelations, in the press and in our own experi- 
ences, of selfishness, of chicanery, of cold-blooded 
or hot-blooded pursuit of the main chance, some- 
times bring us to moods of complete scepticism 
of nobleness. Human nature—our own included— 
seems to us a thing incapable of being really 
governed by any motive but self-interest. Spurts 
of generosity, sacrifice, there may be; but steady 
persistence in unpaid service—and this by many 
men—is for the time unthinkable. It is never, in 
fact, very easily conceivable—after one has left 
one’s youth behind. But the weight of evidence 
is, in fact, like one’s own ordinary faith, rather 
in favor of most. men’s being capable of patriotism, 
as of other forms of unselfishness. There are a 
few priceless, well-attested examples of men who 
for years have steadily set their country’s welfare 
above every kind of private interest and desire: 
men who, through the distracting play of all 
varieties of human motives, through polities, war, 
business, diplomacy, have held unchangingly to 
some great patriotic purpose. “ Beware of 
Burcutey,” wrote, in a dark hour for ExizaBetu’s 
England, one conspirator to another; and for year 
after year, decade after decade, the eye of the great 
Crcit was forever at watch, ferreting out the 
agents of Pump and France and the Papacy, 
sleeplessly guarding the liberties of his country 
and the life of his queen. Yet the duplicity of 





his age was at least equal to that of our own; 


most historians think it was greater; and Burcu- 
LEY employed all the guile he knew. 
Unquestionably, our country at present demands, 
for the rendering of the peculiar service it must 
have, a combination of shrewdness and patriotism, 
of knowledge of evil and devotion to the right, 
of lawyer-like sophistication and soldier-like conse- 
eration, such as men’s ordinary dealings will not 
disclose. But other countries have had such 
service. So has ours had it—*t least twice in its 
history. It is right, and -it is not unreasonable 
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er unpractical, to ask now, simply and straight- 
forwardly, of the kind of men who seem best 
fitted to render it. 


Suppose the Truce Should End 

For something like a year and a half this 
country has been speculating about the true rela- 
tions of Tarr and Roosevett. For about a year 
it has been discussing the rift in the Republican 
party. Gradually the two uncertainties have 
drawn together. The courtesies and good-will 
offerings between President Tarr and the out-and- 
out insurgents ceased some time ago—more’s the 
pity! Peacemakers and busybodies had _ not 
ceased, up to the time the Colonel went West, 
to oscillate between Beverly and Oyster Bay, but 
the communications between the two leaders were 
rather absurdly indirect, and for a day or two 
the best that could be said of them was that they 
had not become openly hostile. The Colonel de- 
clared he had not attacked the administration— 
with “yet” strongly implied. Then the Presi- 
dent put the candor of complete detail into his 
denial that he had anything whatever to do with 
turning down the Colonel in the New York State 
Committee. Neither statement would have been 
necessary if there had still been real friendliness, 
understanding, co-operation. The two men, one 
was bound to see, had drifted almost as far apart 
as the two factions of their party. 

The Colonel is a progressive, and the President 
is—well, not an insurgent. The breaking off of 
friendly intercourse between him and the pro- 
gressive leaders was regrettable, because he and 
they had really more in common than he and the 
stand-patters had; because by co-operating with 
the progressives he could probably have got a 
better tariff. bill and other results the country 
needs. But a break between the President and 
the Colonel. might not be altogether regrettable. 
Like the removal of Mr. Princuor last winter, 
it might clear the atmosphere, lessen the need 
fcr pretence and hypocrisy, and greatly simplify 
the task of the average Republican in making up 
his mind where he stands. Many a Republican 
would like to choose Tart and the progressives, 
and some, doubtless, would like RoosrveLtr and 
the regulars. But that choice cannot be offered. 
The divergence on public policies would, however, 
present itself at last as a personal rivalry, a hu- 
man issue, intense and passionate—like the strug- 
gle between Cray and Jackson; and plenty of 
people would rather have it in that form. There 
would be criminations and recriminations galore. 
A party does not break in two like a lump of proto- 
plasm. 


Taft and Tariff Reform 

It was easy to find the weakness of the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Congressman MckKintey for the 
Republican campaign text-book. Most of the 
papers pounced on it at once. He made his letter 
mainly a setting forth of how Congress has re- 
deeméd the Republican convention promises, began 
with the tariff, and, of course, therefore, got into 
trouble right at the start. The convention prom- 
ised that the basis of the revision should be the 
difference of cost of production here and abroad, 
and Congress did not follow the rule. Congress 
had not the information needed for a revision on 
that plan, and made no sincere effort to get it. 
So the President only hurts his case and his party’s 
case by referring to the tariff pledge at all. 

All very true. The WereEKLy has several times 
remarked with regret that the President is not 
much of a politician. Neither is he a good advo- 
cate when the facts are against him, and the facts 
of that revision are decidedly against an apologist 
for his party. But there is something else about 
the tariff in this letter that ought not to be neg- 
lected; for it is valuable—much more valuable than 
the cleverest kind of special pleading would have 
been. The President comes out squarely and 
unequivocally for further revision by taking up 
the various schedules separately just as soon as the 
Tariff Commission reports on them. That is the 
most. practical and, business-like plan of tariff re- 
form that has been proposed since the present 
agitation began. Take with it the President’s per- 
fectly candid admission that excessive tariff rates 
do enable and encourage manufacturers to com- 
bine instead of competing, and we have the high- 
water mark of Republican commitment to that 
reform. Make every allowance and abatement for 
the President’s mistakes and fallings short, for his" 
too quick parting with the insurgents and his too 
great trustfulness of ALpricu, and don’t forget 
Winona, either, and nevertheless this remains true 
—that no other Republican President, living or 
dead, ever did so much as he has done toward 
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freeing his party and his country from high- 
protectionism. Fle bids fair, in fact, to play pre- 
cisely the réle which this paper, on his entering 
office, hoped he might come to play—the réle played 
by Sir Roserr Peet in the history of tariff reform 
in England. That, one recalls, was not a course 





that won popularity or continuance in power. It 
merely won the respect of honest people—and 


served the country. 

Contrast this record of President Tart, faults 
and blunders and weakness and all, with that of 
his predecessor—of the man who has been roaring 
virtue and courage all over the West and will soon 
be displaying himself to the South—and one’s 
gorge rises. One sympathizes with Brother OapeNn 
of the Post, who the other day found parliamentary 
language inadequate and proceeded to free his 
mind with any other that came to hand. For it is 
actually suggested that tariff reform is one of the 
policies for betraying which Wituiam H. Tarr 
may be supplanted by THEopoRE Rooseve.t! 


Gambling in Cotton 

Cotton sold for twenty cents a pound last week. 
That is to say, a little of it sold for that price, 
for a very little while, on the New York Cotton 
Exchange. The fact made good head-lines, for 
that was the highest price since 1873. It does 
not appear, however, that any of the farmers who 
grow cotton have been getting that price, or that the 
manufacturers have been paying that price. This 
was an affair between speculators—men who neither 
grow nor spin, but merely buy and sell, or, more 
often, merely agree to buy or sell. The growers 
of cotton have, it is true, been getting a good price 
for it. Cotton is high, for natural reasons. How 
much higher it is because of speculation and the 
suecess of a “bull” campaign nobody seems to 
know precisely. But it is said more mills are shut 
down than at any time since the Civil War, and 
the mill men give the high price of their raw 
material as the reason, and blame chiefly the spec- 
ulators, not the farmers. The situation is serious, 
and ought to lead to a closer study than we have 
yet made of the effect of speculation—that is to 
say, gambling—in a commodity of general use. 
If it can be established that speculation alone has 
so disturbed prices as to bring actual productive 
industry to a halt, then it ought to be possible to 
do something about it. In fact, something will 
have to be done about it. 


Mayor Seidel Begs to be Excused 

Mr. Semen, the Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, 
has both dignity and manners. Declining to serve 
on a RoosEVELT reception committee, because, he 
says, of “the unscholarly and unfair position that 
Mr. Roosevett has taken in the discussion of the 
movement in which I have spent all my spare time 
and energy,” he still conveys to the reception com- 
mittee the assurance that as Mayor he extends to 
their guest “the courtesy that: every man is en- 
titled to in a republic.” 

Very polite man, Mr. Semen; and yet not with- 
out due stiffening in the spinal column. Officially 
he is ready to weleome Mr. Roosrtveut, but per- 
sonally he does not like his opinions. And yet 
when it comes to Conservation, Mayor Seme. and 
Mr. Roosrvett, must stand pretty close together, 
and indeed when Mr. Semet has read the Ossa- 
watomie speech it will be interesting to have him 
expound on what points he and Colonel RoosEvetr 
stand apart. 


A Matter of Grammar 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In an article entitled “ Why the Englishman 
Is Happy” in your issue of August 13th, the follow- 
ing sentence is used (middle column, page 10): “ An 
Englishman, on the other hand, is a person untutored, 
who has never been either to school or to college.” 

I invite your attention to the idiom: “ he has never 
been to school or to college.” Why not be gram- 
matical and say “at school” or “at college”? Would 
the author of the article in question say “ He never 
was to school or college” or “ He never will be to 
school or to college”? Because, if not, why- should 
he say “has been to”? 

I have been to Montreal; I was to Memphis; I shall 
be to St. Louis next Thursday; I have been to the 
theatre; I shall be to the theatre on Saturday after- 
noon. 

Sounds queer, doesn’t it? 
acrimonious discussion on this subject, should be 
indebted for an expert opinion from Harper’s 
WEEELY. T am, sir, Ss. 

Our expert grammarian is resting his mind on 
the shores of Maine. In his absence, will it not be 
a sort of first aid to suggest that verbs of motion 
seem to get on harmoniously with the -preposition 
“to,” while verbs of position do better with “at”? 
In “TI have been to Montreal,” “been” seems to 
have a sense of motion, just as it has in “I have 
been to school.” You had to go to get there. 
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Having listened to much 


































































When our grammarian gets home he will be glad 
to write you a number of pages on this subject. 
For ourselves, we are a little timid about questions 
of grammar, which, indeed, seems to us to bear 
some such relation to language as theology does to 
religion. Some people seem to understand religion, 
and others theology, and so some people understand 
about grammar and others have the use of lan- 
guage. Why any one that has the use of language 
should bother his head about the statutes, or the 
feelings of the grammarians, or why any one who 
has religion in his heart should concern himself 
about the opinions of the theologians, we are al- 
ways a little at loss to understand. Nevertheless, 
both the theologians and the grammarians do a 
useful oftice if they stick modestly to their proper 
job. The task of the theologians is to study salva- 
tion and expound its processes in so far as they can 
discover them. 
study the writing of good writers and the talk of 
good talkers and try to discover how they do what 
they do. 
making laws to govern religion or language, that, 
of course, is ludicrous. 
no authority, except such as is a voluntary tribute 
to their learning or their wisdom. It is the prae- 
tice, not the theory, of religion that saves it alive, 


The task of grammarians is to 


But as for grammarians or theologians 


In themselves they have 


and so it is as to language. 

These are, of course, incendiary and rebellious 
remarks and imperfectly just, as will be observed 
by our grammarian when he gets back from Maine 
and points out that there 
mar about which all educated persons agree, and 
that te teach them to the young is to teach the 
young the of the instruments of thought 
and expression. And doubt when theo- 
logian gets back he will point out that the stand- 
ards of faith must be defined, both for the con 
venience of those who accept them and of those 
who do not. 

Meanwhile when you come across a phrase like 
“been to school,” that you know is perfectly good, 
if you can’t make it match such grammar as you 
know, say, as you have said, that it is an idiom. 
Then find some big grammarian who has studied 
language with his ears as well as his eyes open, 
and he will tell you how it came to be an idiom 
and why it is grammatical. 
like some of the great theologians, walk humbly, 


are rules of gram 


use 


no our 


The big grammarians, 


teach wisdom, and comfort the soul of man. But 
don’t bother with the little ones. 
Not Degrading 

Apropos of the removal of Dr. Enior’s //ar- 


vard Classics from the library ears of the Bur- 
lington Railroad, the Hvening Post says: 

The classie is read and should be read only when the 
desire for it arises; it should be the object in itself. It 
is only degrading it to make it a meré instrument for 
whiling away the dreariness of a long journey on the 
cars, 


Beg to dissent. A railway car is a good-enough 
place to read the best of books until the reader gets 
too tired. We have seen people read the Posé on 
trains. But it is true that travellers tend 
to weariness and light reading. It is far 
degrading to a classic to while away time over it. 
The pity is that there are not more readers who 
have the mental fibre to do it. 


most 
from 


William James 

There must be something that is pretty good 
for the faculties in the Swedenborgian variety of 
the Christian religion. That sect has never been 
greatly extended, and is, we suppose, a waning 
society. But some men of a very valuable quality, 
have been bred in it. One was Crartes A. Dana. 
Another is Joun Bicknow. Another was that 
Henry James whom Lowe.v said the best 
talker of his day, and who was the father of Henry 
James, the psychological novelist, and of Professor 
Wituiam James, who has just died. Swerpensora 
had visions, and was not in the least afraid to 
think, talk, and write about things out of man’s 
ordinary ken. Some of the same gift seem to be 
inherited by his spiritual children. Probably 
neither of the two sons of Henry James the elder 
was Swedenborgian, but they both had visions. 
Henry has always been rummaging in the back 
parts of people’s heads and trying to measure and 
weigh their souls. WittiaAm was never afraid of 
the intangible, but weighed and measured it even 
more literally than his brother Henry. 

Very lately Professor James went on the retired 
list of Harvard College in order to have more time 
to devote to writing. We wish he had been longer 
spared to that employment. No American writer 
wrote more to edification than he. Nobody else 
gave quite so many idezs to the page as he. 


was 








The Mystic Sense 


A JEWELLER in a small handicraft’s shop held out 
a heavy silver ring with a queerly engraved seal, 
can’t explain the device to you. It is 
made for a sea-captain. He’s a friend of mine, and 
the emblem is just mystic to him.” The very fact 
that a word becomes so warped and common means, 
at least, that a great many people are becoming aware 
of a new matter. Something has swum into their 
ken, and the word that stands for the experience is 
bandied wildly about the world. When one pauses 
to reflect upon the meaning of the word “ mystic,” it 
is odd to note the uses to which it has come. 
All the minor poets write of ‘“ mystic gleams” and 
“mystic glamours,” “mystic sheens” and “ mystic 
its use in the sense of magic is very wide- 
spread. But there are also small railroad stations in 
out-of-the-way spots that rejoice in the new word as 
As a matter of historic fact, the noisy, 
Greek word which 


saying: “I 


base 


; 
clamors 


a designation. 
ubiquitous word derives from a 


means shut (pier). A mystic was one who was 
being initiated into certain esoteric religious doc- 
trines about which he must keep his mouth shut. 


Some conjecture that the word referred rather to 
the keeping of the eyes shut to all sense-impressions 
in order that the spiritual vision might be seen. Or 
it might have referred to the fact that until a man 
was admitted to the mysteries, his eyes were shut to 
spiritual truth. But in all probability the first ex- 
planation is the true one, and the word simply refers 
to the fact that the profoundest experiences cannot 
be imparted. They dwell in the great realm of silence, 
and are truest when they are stillest. 

The notes struck at the close of the nineteenth 
century, still ringing through the first decade of the 
twentieth century, stating the “ dominant’s persist- 
ence,” are the notes of democratic sympathy and a 
mystic universalism. If we were to try to formulate 
some of the mystic tendencies of our own day we 
should say, first, that the mystie sets his faith as 
much upon his feeling as upon his reason. He is ever 
for expansion, for pushing out the barriers of con- 
sciousness, and for this purpose he uses feeling, in- 
tuition, trust, as easily as reasoning or sense-percep- 
tion. These latter deceive us as often as the former. 
At any rate, for the mystic there is to be no cutting 
off of a part of the human faculties. We are to 
accept ourselves as wholes—creatures that feel and 
think, and both powers lead us to our goal. 

Secondly, the mystic, relying upon his ‘feelings, 
takes it for granted that, beyond the physical and 
are other worlds toward which 
his emotions and his trust point. The vase of the 
mortal mind is all too shallow to hold the truth of 
spiritual worlds, but it is none the less a fact to 
him that a natural, inborn hope has a right to posit 
some fulfilment. 

But, because the unseen world will not admit of 
direct apprehension, the mystic makes use of symbols 
as a means of approach to that which lies beyond a 
sense-perception. Everything in being what it is, he 
believes, is the symbol and promise of something more. 
Kach object that, in the general float and pageant of 
existence, passes our vision is but the symbol of the 
archetypal and stable reality. The symbol is used 
when most we realize that we, in our mortal finitude, 
ean but vaguely apprehend the infinite significance. 

The great difficulty with symbols is that they have 
a twofold tendency, on the one hand, to petrify, and 
on the other, to evaporate. Petrified, they lend them- 
selves to all sorts of solid and deceiving superstitions, 
as often with slightly instrueted Roman Catholies; 





perceptible world, there 


too slightly honored, they evaporate, become a thin , 


mist and go up in air, as among Unitarians. Here 
the mystic does his best work. For he will have 
nothing without life in it; he revives and enlarges 
the ideas for which the symbol stands. He is forever 
extending the frontier of consciousness; reinterpreting, 
inventing new symbols and new cults and new forms 
of life. He is rarely a weleome member of organized 
religions, because he refuses to be content with what 


is. He has the soul that circumstance ‘can neither 
hurry nor defer.” He will not be enthusiastic over 
small and narrow schemes and ideas, nor will he 


defer the instant when new bottles must be bought for 
new ideas. 

The mystic is never a Pharisee, never a snob. He 
does not believe in classes or privileges or exceptional 
favors or advantages or sects. If he lives much in an 
absorbed interest in the dwellers above the empyrean, 
he brings an equal interest to bear upon a worm or a 
leaf. There is no big and no little left in his scheme 
of life. All. that he perceives, all that he believes and 
hopes, go to make up that which he worships, namely, 
the Whole. It is, to the mystic, God’s universe, and 
by that he means a good universe, where evil belongs 
to the temporal, passing pageant, but where good lies 
stable and eternal through whatsoever deeps of dark- 
ness and channels of blood we wade to it. 

Thirdly, the mystic believes that this eternal good 
is Love—Love as ruler, divine arbiter and ultimate 
refuge. It is unnecessary to point to the unpleasant, 
anthropomorphic phrasing of the early ehurch mystics. 
This is utterly out of date now, and has nothing but 
an historical interest. Mysticism has worked itself 
out into a very pure form of Christianity, believing, 
as its main tenets, in the love of God and the brother- 
hood of man. More and more it express 
itself in forms of democratic sympathy and universal- 
ism; to express itself among the poets as an identifi- 


comes to 
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eation of the self with nature, as in TRAHERNE, 
VAUGHAN, WHITMAN, BROWNING, WorpswortH, and 
TENNYSON; or, among ordinary mortals, in tolerance, 
philanthropy, social service. If the word God is less 
lightly on the mystic’s lips than upon other men’s, it 
is because he feels so deeply that such great words 
must not be carelessly uttered. As his idea of what 
such a word might mean expands and heightens, he 
realizes that no words can frame the thought, and 
so more and more he tries to convey his conception 
in daily life. The old sage said long since, “ Who 
knows most of God will say least.” The mystic knows 
that the best of his thought must be conveyed through 
a transformation of the daily life; an adapting of 
the little acts and words that make up existence to 
a great conception never formulated. 

If the science of the mystic is supernatural, that 
means no more than that the natural is forever en- 
larging its boundaries, and the realm of the possible 
has no limit. 


Correspondence 
CURE OF PRICES. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, August 8, 19I0. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Not long ago certain political orators used to 
speak of prosperity as being inseparable from the reign 
of their party, and pointed to panics that occurred dur- 
ing the time when their opponents were in power. 
Teople began to actually believe that as long as the 
Republican party held the reins there would be no 
panies. This view, with others equally absurd, was 
largely dissipated in the dark days of 1907. And now 
on the other side, certain Democratic orators are try- 
ing the same thing, and argue with great vehemence 
that the present high prices are a result of Republican 
misrule. Both ignore the fact that the difference be- 
tween the adniinistration of the two parties would be 
so slight as to have little effect on the vast economic 
forces that produce these things. 

The fact is that, though measures of the party in 
power undoubtedly play a large part in the production 
of the present high prices, the primary reason lies in 
certain economic movements, which men have noticed 
but: seem not to have connected with the present situa- 
tion. ‘ All good things come from the soil” is a very 
true maxim, and the real prosperity of the nation is 
tremendously dependent upon healthy conditions where 
this wealth is created. One of the most potent reasons 
for the present high prices rises from the fact that 
the production of grain has not kept pace with the 
growth of the class that consumes it and its products. 
People object to the high prices of meat, but the price 
of beef is directly dependent upon the price of grain, 
the problem of stock-raising being largely the chemical 
one of converting feed into beef. “he price of harness 
and shoes and other leather products also occasions 
complaint, but hides are derived from the same source, 
and are dependent upon the same factor. And so on 
through a long list of the very products whose high 
price is causing Americans the most concern. 

The remedy for the present inflation of prices lies in 
remedying this disproportion between product and con- 
sumer. And this is to be done in two ways. First, by 
introducing scientific intensive farming in the place 
of the aimless and wasteful methods too often used by 
unprogressive farmers. This is at last becoming a 
fact, gradually but no less surely. Agricultural insti- 
tutes have become a fixture. Farmers are sending 
their sons in increasing numbers to scientific agricul- 
tural schools, in an attempt to learn the right way of 
producing the most grain. The Agricultural Depart- 
ment is doing a great work in its educative campaigns, 
sending over the country its great corn specials and 
skilled lecturers en practical problems connected with 
agriculture. European countries are far ahead of us 
in this regard. Centuries ago, the need for careful 
and intensive farming became apparent to support the 
large populations on such a limited area and with com- 
paratively poor soil. But in America the need has 
never been so apparent. The soil was rich, results were 
easy to obtain, what matter if they were not of the 
best? It is only now with high prices and the in- 
sistent objection of the laity to this condition that 
farmers are giving their energies to this practical con- 
servation, so apparently profitable. Economic forces 
are gradually righting themselves, and intensive farm- 
ing being now such a necessity, it is bound to come. 

The second way to remedy the disproportion between 
the production of farm products and the consumers, 
is not only to inerease the output by scientific methods, 

ut to decrease the consuming class and increase the 

output at one stroke, namely, by arresting the flow of 
country boys and girls to cities, or to provide others 
to take their places. This flow is already beginning 
to slacken, by reason of the same play of forces in re- 
sponse to the demands made upon them. Life in the 
country is becoming quite a different thing from the 
life that drove the young people to what was then 
richer and better. Roads are being made fit for travel, 
telephones, automobiles, and electric cars are solving 
the problem of making life in the country districts less 
solitary and more cultured as a result of communica- 
tion with others of different classes. Communication 
with the culture and benefits of the city is no longer 
a rare thing, but is becoming more and more a matter 
of course, and the nearer country life approaches to 
life in the city in communication with one’s fellows, 
the less will be the reason for this unnatural emigra- 
tion to the cities. 

The government has a large handle to the situation 
in this regard, in that it has the jurisdiction over and 
guardianship of homeless orphans. Why cannot the gov- 
ernment of the State use its prerogative to place these 
children in the country for their rearing, a situation 
which will not only be desirable from a social point 
of view, in remedying the lack of young people in the 
country, but will be beneficial to them morally and 
physically. Away from the temptations that the city 
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offers to those not protected by strong homes, their 
morals will be easier to control and their physical well- 
heing easier to attend to. The economic results of such 
a step would be boundless, in supplying material for a 
strong agricultural class, instead of feeding the 
criminal classes, as is too often the case. 

But in another way are economic forces operating to 
reduce high prices. The poorer classes of the city, 
oppressed by high prices for food and clothing, and 
considering that the farmer has a profitable occupation 
not affected by these prices, are tending to flow to the 
country, gradually supplying the agricultural classes 
with the labor they need so much. Having to pay for 
a $10 hog, they consider that it would be better for 
them to produce that hog and profit by its sale than to 
get the little end of the bargain by buying it. 

Thus the problem of high prices is a temporary one 
induced by overstraining of the economic forces that 
operate here. But these forces are proverbially elastic, 
and are returning to their normal condition. Great 
are the forces of economics, and it seems they are 
solving the problems they created. 

I am, sir, 
Rosert D. ARMSTRONG. 





A Perfectly Corking Time 


a: 
THE Emperor Nero, drunk with shame 
And flattery fawning on limitless power, 
Conceived an act that would hold his fame 
Conspicuous unto the world’s last hour, 
So he wrote a poem that he was God, 
And, mounting his golden palace dome, 
Sang he would scourge the world with his rod 
As his fagots were burning imperial Rome. 


Proclaim my Godhead, oh, lyre! 
For the world shall bow to my will! 
With blood I shall bathe it, with fire 
Like a meteor, kill! 
Bend to my lash in dread, 
‘For your criminal blood shall flow! 
Oh, would that Rome had a single head 
I could cleave at a blow! 


Rut the Roman people arose. Their wrath, 
Long slumbering, now like a flambeau blazed, 

And they hurled their Tsar down the flaming path 
As the powers of hell drew back amazed, 

For the man, turned monster, had started well 
Till measureless power bred endless crime, 

Yet until he was hurled through the gates of hell 
He had a perfectly corking time! 


II 
A man there was and he made his prayer. 
(At a later date than Nero’s time) 
To wringing the neck of the millionaire, 
For the people were sick of financial crime. 
And he wrote a séries of songs in prose 
That leaped like fire, and the silent Fates 
Stood spellbound, for the words were those 
Of.the President of the United States! 


I am right and yourre a liar! 
Be the fact as it may, it is nil! 

Than fact or than law I am higher, 
They bend to my will! 

They bend, or V’ll break them in wrath, 
And ye who oppose me shall know 

As the cost of obstructing my path 
The weight of my blow! 

Opportune is the moment, and I, 
Opportunist supreme of the time, 

Charge that our captains of vast industry 
Are attainted of crime! 

If finance and if industry sways 
Beneath the dread weight of my blow 

The People will follow my devious ways! 
They know that I know! 


And the people arose and lashed success 

Wherever it reared its golden crown. 
And laws ran riot in wild excess 

Till a nation’s credit was battered down. 
From the saturnalian debauch of laws 

Frothed the criminal sentence on Standard Oil, 
And civilization was given pause, 

For the thing like a plague stayed the hand of toil! 
Are your prisons choked by the criminal rich 

For the eighth commandment thus newly found? 
With America’s credit thus thrown in the ditch 

Are her wounds by this salve to honor bound? 
Oh, bosh! The millionaire is free, 

But his mills and railroads have felt the blows 
Struck at their splendid prosperity, 

For credit and confidence slowly upgrows. 


Who is your plumed knight with thrilling command 
Battling for right without favor or ruth? 
Goes a gentleman’s honor and faith with his hand? 
Is his constant attendant the cold, naked truth? 
Ask Foraker, Parker: or visit the tomb : 
Of great silent Harriman—genius so rare 
That death cannot smother; or read of the doom 
Of niggers at Brownsville, and judgment declare! 


Now again, back again, back with the blare 
Of trumpets and tomtoms proclaiming 
cause ”— 
My people, my policies, whitewash, and glare 
Of personal government high above laws! 
Howl, howl in conventions his magical name 
And hold on his whirlings the glare of the lime; 
Suppress every feeling of national shame, 
For he’s had a perfectly corking time! 


III 
Is there a parallel? Roosefelt? Nero? 
Each scurged his empire avenging its crime; 
toth actors, both factors, to self each a hero, 
And each had a perfectly corking time. 
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IN TRAINING FOR THE FALL EVENTS 


“SAY, MURRAY, WE’VE GOT TO TRIM HIM DOWN A GOOD DEAL BEFORE WE CAN GET IN GOOD RUNNING SHAPE” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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THE SHELVING OF THE FEMALE SUFFRAGE BILL HAS CREATED 
A SITUATION THAT MAY ONLY BE RESOLVED BY BLOODSHED 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


TE British Tlouse of Commons 
recently brought to a close a two 
days’ debate on woman suffrage. 
The question came before it in the 
form of a bill for extending the 
Parliamentary franchise to such 
women, about a million in all, 
as already possess the municipal 
franchise. The House of Commons 
passed the second reading of the bill by a majority of 
109, and immediately afterward by a majority of 145 
voted to refer it to a committee of the whole House. 
This was at once a victory for the suffragists and a 
profound disappointment to them. It was a victory 
because after a prolonged and intensely serious debate 
the House adopted their contentions. It was a dis- 
appointment because by referring the measure to a 
committee of the whole House, the Commons killed all 
chance of its becoming law during the present year. 
Had they referred it to a grand committee which would 
have settled all its details and then presented the re- 
sult to the House for final ratification or rejection, 
there might have heen a possibility of the bill reaching 
the statute-book in the autumn session. But this 
course was deliberately not adopted. It was felt, and 
rightly felt, that the measure was of such importance 
that it should only be dealt with by the House as a 
whole, and as the time of Parliament is already fully 
mortgaged for the remainder of the year, referring the 
bill to a committee of the whole House was tanta- 
mount to burying it beyond all hope of an early 
resurrection, The principle of the measure was assert- 
ed—though not, be it noted, by so large a majority as 
it had received on previous oceasions—but steps were 
carefully taken to prevent effect from being given to it. 
All that the suffragists obtained from the fullest and 
most earnest and most searching debate that has yet 
been held on the subject in the House of Commons 
Was an academie vote of approval in favor of their 
case—a vote that will not lead, and was not meant to 
lead, to any tangible results. 

The debate was so extraordinary as to be, I believe, 
quite unique in Parliamentary annals. Although the 
government, as a government, could not take the bill 
under its official wing, it very wisely granted two 
whole days for its diseussion. Not being a ministerial 
measure, every member was free to speak and vote as 
he pleased. All the ordinary bonds of party discipline 
were absolutely severed, and for onee in a way the 
Ifouse presented the unparalleled spectacle of perfect 
freedom of debate untrammelled by any sense of party 
obligation or loyalty. The result was an amazing and 
very interesting exhibition of the most diverse and 
contradictory opinions. The bill was proposed by a 
Labor member and seeonded by a Liberal; its amend- 
ment was moved by a Conservative and seconded by a 
staunch Ministerialist: the Prime Minister not merely 
Gpposed the bill, but came out flat-footed against the 
enfranchisement of women on any terms; the leader 
of the opposition voted for the bill and mildly laughed 
at the fears of those of his own followers who objected 
to it; the Home Secretary denounced it as an anti- 
democratic measure in that it would mainly place 
women of property on the voting -registers, and the 
Seeretary for War, while admitting its imperfections, 
supported it as a step toward the political equality 
of the sexes; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, while in 
favor of woman sutlrage, refused point-blank to vote 
for a bill that was so drafted as to preclude the possi- 
hility of its scope being widened by amendments in 
committee; Lord Hugh Cecil, a Conservative of the 
most orthodox school, blessed the bill; Mr. Lyttleton, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the last 
Conservative administration, was unable to understand 
how any member who availed himself of the services 
of women during an election as canvassers, speakers, 
organizers, and so on could refuse them the vote; 
while Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Conservative ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, passionately declaimed 
against the enfranchisement of the sex as almost the 
violation of a law of nature. I eannot, in short, recall 
any debate in whieh eross-voting and cross-thinking 
were more piquantly indulged in. Every aspect of the 
hill itself. of the movement of which it searcely pro- 
fessed to be more than a first legislative instalment, 
of the polities of the sex question, of the results that 
might or might not flow from passing the bill, was 
discussed, assailed. defended, apologized for, or laughed 
at in a debate that enlisted nearly all the finest 
speakers and most experienced statesmen in Great 
Britain. And except that every one realized and ad- 
mitted that the question was one of a gravity and com- 
plexity that could hardly be exaggerated, the net re- 
sult of their deliberations was to leave matters much 
us they were beforehand. 

That is a reswit with which it is perfectly certain 
that the women suffragists will not remain satisfied. 
It will, T imagine. inevitably cmbitter them and instil 
into their agitation an extra vehemence that will stop 
little short of ferocity. It was hinted more than once 
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By Sydmey Brooks 


during the debates on the bill that unless it became 
law the scenes of violence and disorder with which the 
public has been familiarized during the past few years 
would be repeated on a yet ampler scale. I can quite 
believe it. It will indeed surprise most Englishmen 
if a bill enfranchising women is passed without blood- 
shed. That it will be passed in the long run hardly 
anybody doubts. But no government will ever make 
it a party measure, because no government that is 
ever likely to hold office in Great Britain will be a 
unit, or anything like a unit, on the question. What 
probably will happen will be that some government 
will bring in a bill—it is already urgently needed— 
dealing with the numberless anomalies and contradic- 
tions of the Pritish electoral system; that an amend- 
ment will be introduced admitting women to the suf- 
frage; and that the government will undertake to 
accept the amendment if the House endorses it. In 
that way, five years or so from now, woman suffrage 
may conceivably become a reality. But the advocates 
of the cause are in no mood to wait five years. They 
want to see it triumph at once. The bill which was 
debated on July 11th and 12th represented the mini- 
mum of their demands. It was the result of a com- 
promise among the various sections of the movement. 
The extremists intensely disliked its moderation and 
only consented to have it put forward in their name 
in the belief that the House of Commons, while certain 
to reject a more advanced measure, would adopt and 
give effect to a bill allowing women who already voted 
at municipal elections to vote also at Parliamentary 
elections. Now that even this meagre fraction of 
their claims has been denied to them, the result is 
pretty sure to be a recrudescence of the militant cam- 
paign. “TI venture to say,” remarked Mr. Asquith at 
the close of his speech, “ and to say with all solemnity 
and earnestness, to the promoters of this movement, 
high-minded, chivalrous men and women as I know 
the bulk of them to be—I venture to say that the 
cause which cannot win its way to publie acceptance by 
persuasion, by argument, by organization, and by 


. peaceful methods of agitation, is a cause which has 


already in advance pronounced upon itself its own sen- 
tence of death.” That is not at all how the militant 
suffragists view the matter. They know well enough 
that it is their vigorous methods which have brought 
the question to its present prominence and they are 
quite prepared to adopt yet more vigorous methods to 
insure its success. Their temper is more than belli- 
cose, it is little less than bloodthirsty. There are 
scores of women—stretching all the way from women 
of title to factory hands—who will stick at nothing to 
further the cause; and if they become convinced that 
shooting a cabinet minister will help matters along, 
unquestionably they will shoot. Let there be no mis- 
take about it; England is going to see some strange 
and distressing sights before this question is settled. 
Since Fenianism spluttered to its close no movement 
has arisen in Great Britain that is so likely to repeat 
its tactics and methods as the woman-suffrage move- 
ment. I set no limits to the fanaticism of some of its 
adherents, 

After all, one. cannot blame the women for feeling 
impatient. The suffrage movement in Great Britain 
has been going on for over fifty years and the goal is 
not reached yet. Many bills were introduced admitting 
women to the franchise long before the militant school 
of propagandists arose and many of them actually 
passed their second reading. But nothing more was 
heard of any of these measures; they never got beyond 
the initial stage; and their discussion was looked upon 
rather as a weleome break in the seriousness of House 
of Commons life and as an occasion for a riot of 
Parliamentary humor. The public was not interested 
in the question. The press boveotted it. Meetings, 
addresses, and petitions multiplied, but they yielded 
no “copy.” More and more women joined the ranks 
of the suffragists, but the agitation they organized 
had the fatal defect of dulness. The temperate appeal 
to reason fell on deaf cars. It is safe to say that up 
to the end of 1905 the average Englishman had hardly 
given a thought to the movement, knew next to nothing 
about it, and was profoundly indifferent to its fortunes. 
If he has now been foreed alike out of his ignorance 
and his apathy if woman suffrage is to-day, as it un- 
questionably is, in the front rank of the political 
questions and topics of the moment, the result is alto- 
gether due to the new tactics adopted by the women 
themselves. A record of their activities during the 
past five years would show there are few devices 
patented by men for the conversion of politicians that 
the woman suffragists have not made their own. They 
have heckled every single member of the Campbell-Ban- 
nerman and Asquith’ cabinets. They have been thrown 
out of innumerable meetings, not always in the 
gentlest manner. They have invaded the once sacred 
precincts of Westminster Hall and the lobbies of the 
House of Commons and have there raised such pande- 
monium that for several months no woman was al- 
lowed to listen to the debates from the Ladies’ Gallery. 
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At the last general eleetion they flooded the con- 
stituencies with banners, leaflets, placards, and admir- 
ably effective speakers. When Mr. Winston Churchill, 
defeated at Manchester, sought an asylum at Dundee, 
he was pursued from meeting to meeting by a suffra- 
gist with a bell. The law courts have echoed to 
women’s defiance of man-made law. They have broken 
the Prime Minister’s windows; they have chained 
themselves to his railings. There is scareely a town 
in England that has not been thrown into an uproar 
by their propaganda. “They have organized imposing 
processions and held monster meetings in Hyde Park 
and the Albert Hall. <A suffragist with a collecting 
box outside a London railway station or addressing an 
open-air gathering in a side street has become one of 
the commonest of metropolitan sights. Every candi- 
date who runs for Parliament is rigorously questioned 
as to his views on the suffrage question. Over six 
hundred women have gone to prison for various acts 
of violence and illegality connected with the cause 
and many of them have refused when in prison to take 
food and have been subjected, without repining, to the 
unpleasantness of being fed by force. 

What has been the effect of these tactics ?—tactics 
pursued with an ability, enthusiasm, and daring never 
exceeded by men? I think it may fairly be said that 
since they adopted militant methods the women suf- 
fragists have won half the battle. That is to say. 
they have compelled the country and the House of 
Commons to attend to them and to discuss their de- 
mands in a serious and chastened spirit. There is no 
flippaney in a Parliamentary debate on woman suffrage 
nowadays; there is no indifference, but, on the con- 
trary, the keenest interest, in the attitude of the pub- 
lie toward the question or at least toward its ex- 
ponents. People have been shocked, startled, repelled, 
and disgusted even, by the new tactics, but they can 
no longer pretend to ignore a movement on _ behalf 
of which so many hundred women have gone to prison 
without bravado or regrets—least of all when they 
find the movement supported by women of all classes, 
trades, and professions, by the mill hands of Lan- 
eashire as fervently as by Newnham and Girton gradu- 
ates; when they See it rapidly extending its opera- 
tions, adding to its resources, and enlisting the back- 
ing of many of the country’s foremost men; and when 
they observe it entering more and more into the 
calculations of responsible political strategists. In 
1905 there were only three organizations working 
for the woman’s vote; to-day there are twenty-one. 
On the nature of the case they make out I need hardly 
touch. The arguments for woman’s suffrage are very 
much the same in all countries. Everything that can 
be said on the philosophy of the question has long ago 
been said. It is a subject the pros and cons of which 
have been as thoroughly explored as the pros and 
cons of vegetarianism. True to their national bias 
in favor of the concrete, the English suffragists rather 
neglect the merely theoretical side of their cause and 
lay the greatest stress on its tangible and material 
aspects. More perhaps in Great Britain than any- 
where else is the movement for the political enfran- 
chisement of women a by-product of those great 
economic and social changes which within the last 
century have made woman less and less the dependant 
upon man and more and more his equal and competi- 
tor. This has given it a spirit of business-like un- 
reality somewhat lacking to the propaganda in other 
countries. It has also had the effect of making it a 
matter of intimate concern to the women of the work- 
ing classes. You do not in England hear the suffra- 
gists talking very much about “natural rights” or 
democratic principles or the injustice of taxation 
without representation. They do not ignore these 
points or the conclusions to which they lead, but 
neither do they ignore them. What they are far more 
concerned in pressing home is that there are certain 
specifie disabilities under which women suffer in Eng- 
land and certain specifie reforms which, if they had 
the vote, they believe they could aceémplish. The 
legal inequalities attaching to women in England, re- 
strictions placed upon them but not upon men in 
various trades and professions, the various definite 
problems of women’s work and wages, education, 
temperance, factory legislation, housing reform, sani- 
tation, and so on—these are the matters that the 
suffragists place the most emphasis upon. Whether 
in asking for the vote they carry with them the ma- 
jority of their own sex is very doubtful. I rather get 
the impression that in England, as in America, the 
bulk of the wémen are apathetic and indifferent, and 
that of the remainder a considerable majority are 
vehemently in favor of it and a small minority some- 
what less vehemently opposed to it. As for the men, 
few of them realize the seriousness of the movement 
or the effects it is likely to produce in such a country 
as Great Britain. Before another half-decade has 
gone by they may have plenty of opportunities for 
informing themselves on both these points. 

























SCENES IN THE AUCTION-ROOMS WHERE UNREDEEMED PLEDGES ARE SOLD, BY NECESSITY 


OF LAW, AND REPURCHASED BY PAWNBROKERS ACTING WITH A FRIENDLY UNDERSTANDING 
By Frank Marshall White 


HE pawnbroker who mounts the sign 
“ Unredeemed. Pledges for Sale” 
above the conglomeration of watches, 
fountain-pens, mechanics’ tools, ete., 
in his window, thereby intending to 
convey the impression that the 
articles displayed have been pawned 
in his shop and that the time limit 
on them has expired, is a sinful per- 
son. Either he is guilty of violating the laws regu- 
lating the pawnbroking business, or he is misleading 
potential patrons. ‘The customer who negotiates the 








The articles are sold behind close-barred cages 


pawnshop with the idea that he is able to buy cheap 
because one profit has already been made on the 
article he acquires is laboring under a delusion. As 
a matter of fact the pawnbroker stands in the same 
relation to the customer as any other retail dealer 
in the same kind of property. The contents of his 
window may, indeed, be unredeemed pledges, but the 
articles were not necessarily pledged in the shop where 
they are on sale. They have been purchased to be 
resold, from a middleman who bought them at auction; 
for under the laws of the State every pawnbroker is 
obliged to dispose of all his unredeemed pledges to the 
highest bidder. 

Another detail of the pawnbroking business not gen- 
erally known, perhaps, is that the law compels the 
pawnbroker, when called upon to do so, to render an 
accounting to any legitimate holder of a ticket repre- 
senting an unredeemed pledge, and to return to the 
ticket-holder any surplus above the amount of the loan 
and the interest for which the article may have been 
sold, less 10 per cent. for the expenses of the sale. 
Ignorance of this circumstance on the part of most 
patrons of the pawn-shops enables the pawnbroker at 
least to double his emolument on nearly every trans- 
action where a pledge is unredeemed, since he in- 
variably allows a big margin for profit when the loan 
is made. 

Down toward the Chatham Square end of the Bow- 
ery, in dingy buildings, the upper floors of which are 
largely occupied as cheap lodging-houses, the bulk of 
the traflie in unredeemed pledges, which amounts to 
something like a million dollars per annum, is carried 
on. Over three doors in this unlovely thoroughfare 
the red banners announcing ‘“ Pawnbrokers’ Sale This 
Day ” continually float, one of the auction-rooms be- 
ing devoted to the sale of men’s and women’s clothing, 
another to that of jewelry, watches, and diamonds, 
and the third to the sale of miscellaneous material. 

The unredeemed jewelry that gets into the Bowery 
auction-rooms does not make a scintillating display. 
As a rule articles of any great value deposited with the 
pawnbroker are redeemed by owners, or by their 
friends, or the tickets are sold to speculators who take 
the property they represent out of pawn before they 
are forfeit. Consequently only cheaper articles of 
adornment or of utility, such as watches-of little 
value and table utensils, are the staple articles of com- 
merce here. The same scene is visible in any of these 
auction-rooms five days in the week, from half ‘past 
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ten o’clock in the morning until noon, and from. one 
o’clock until four in the afternoon. A big glass show- 
ease, in which are deposited the articles for sale— 
watches, chains, rings, brooches, necklaces, Knives, 
forks, and spoons, with specimens of everything else 
that can come under the head of jewelry, stands in 
the middle of a badly lighted, ground-floor apartment 
about twenty feet square. ‘The auctioneer, with a 
diamond ring on each hand, sits on a low platform 
some four feet back of the show-case. With him on 
the platform, crowded as close as their chairs will per- 
mit, are seated half a dozen others; as many more are 
standing behind him and on either side; and in a 
double row of chairs between him and the show-case, 
and on their feet back of these chairs, are a score 
more. The men who sit nearest the auctioneer’s teet 
are holding him carelessly by the ankles, and the group 
might be taken for a fraternal order about to be 
photographed in some rite emblematic of brotherly 
love. None of the hundred men in the room are at- 
tired with any pretensions to smartness, though most 
of them appear well-to-do, and all expose heavy watch- 
chains and jewelled rings. Only two or three women 
are interested in the sale; their garments are not of 
the latest fashion, either, but each one displays some- 
where a gem of price to demonstrate that poverty is 
not the reason for lack of sartorial splendor. At the 
side of the room opposite the auctioneer is a platform 
some five feet high, on which is a tall desk, at which, 
seated on stools, are the pawnbroker whose unredeemed 
pledges are being disposed of and the auctioneer’s 
clerk, who keep duplicate accounts of the sales. 

A deaf man coming into the auction-room while a 
sale is in progress might believe that the auctioneer 
is an automaton, for he stares straight before him 
with seemingly unseeing eyes, his lips moving cease- 
lessly and rapidly and with a machine-like motion, 
which continues for many minutes at a time apparent- 
ly without a pause for breath, while his cheeks are flut- 
tering like the flanks of a spent horse. ‘The auc- 
tioneer’s profit is in a commission, and, as his com- 
mission is the greater according as his sales are more, 
it is to his interest to keep things moving at top speed, 
for the property he is selling is of too little value 
to make delay worth while on the chance of running 
up the price of any single article. 

It is some time before the unaccustomed spectator 
is able to comprehend ‘just how the auction is con- 
ducted. A youth at the show-ease is taking out one 
article after another, shouting its number and de- 
seription and handing it to the auctioneer, who holds 
it for the fraction of a minute, his incantation pro- 
ceeding in the same rapid monotone, and then throws 
it over the heads of the bidders to an attendant five 
feet to his left, by whom it is deftly caught and de- 
posited with any other property that may have been 
knocked down previously to the same bidder. No 
word is uttered by any one else than the auctioneer, 
and there is no preliminary ‘“ How much am [ offered?” 
no “Going, going, gone!” “ Going once, going twice, 
going three times!” no final ‘“ Gone!” in his profes- 
sional vocabulary. 

“Number 396—gold-filled case, Swiss movement ” 


(the use of the nominative “ watch” is supertluous), 


cries the attendant at the show-case, passing the 
article toward the auctioneer. “ Five dollars, four 
dollars, three dollars, two dollars, one dollar,” is the 


form of that functionary’s chant, beginning at a top 
price and running it down until it is accepted by a 
bidder, when it may be run up again. However, the 


auctioneer of unredeeméd pledges is not so prodigal of 


time and vocal effort as to use the entire word * dol- 
lar,” or to make two syllables of his numerals. Phi- 
lology and articulation are sacrificed to ecelerity. Six 


and eight are the only two numbers he pronounces in 
full. He says ni for nine, sev for seven, fi for five, fo 
for four, tit for three, tee for two, and dee for dollar; 
and employs the old New York State shillings—twelve 
and a half cents—in the verbal subdivision of the 
dollar, not only to reduce syllabie confusion, but to 
prevent the raising of bids less than twenty-five cents 
at a time. Thus a dollar and a quarter becomes dol- 
tee; a dollar and a half, dol-fo; and a dollar and 
seventy-five cents, dol-six. Likewise bids must ad- 
vance at least: twenty-five cents at a time, since an 
advance of twelve and a half cents is out of the 
question, and such advances as five, ten, or twenty 
cents are impossible. Articles of very trifling value 
are occasionally bidden up in cents, to be sure, but 
the necessity does not often oceur. 

As he takes Lot 396 in his hand, our auctioneer 
runs on without a pause after the disposition of the 
previous article: “ Fi-fo-tit-tee-dee-six-dee-tee-fo-six-tit- 
tee-Rosenbaum,” which means that the wateh has gone 
down from five dollars, the price at which he started 
it, to seventy-five cents, when the first bid was made, 
and then had been -bidden up to $3.25 and knocked 
down to Rosenbaum, all in probably one-quarter of 
the time in which an amateur might have run off the 
syllables. The sentence would be translated thus: 
“ Five dollars, four dollars, three dollars, two dollars, 
one dollar, seventy-five cents” (here the bidding be- 
gins), “one dollar, two dollars, two dollars and four 
shillings, two dollars and six shillings, three dollars, 
three dollars and two shillings, sold to Rosenbaum.” 
Imagine sixty lots being knocked down in ‘an hour, 
and one gets an idea of the strain upon the tongue 
of an auctioneer of unredeemed pledges in the Bowery. 

The mystery of the silence of the bidders, as well as 
that of their seemingly affectionate proximity to the 
auctioneer, is solved when the discovery is made that 
it is by touch that the commerce in unredeemed 
pledges is regulated; a touch signifying that the price 
a bidder is willing to pay has been reached, an ad- 
ditional touch meaning an advance of two shillings. 
It is thus that the seeming friendliness of the two 
men who hold the auctioneer by the ankles is accounted 
for, a squeeze of the tarsus effecting a bid. ‘Those bid- 
ders. who are not close enough to reach any outlying 
portions of his anatomy make scarcely perceptible 
signals, to which he verbally responds. How he dis- 
tinguishes by a touch which one of the bidders is in 
communication with him is not apparent. However, 
it is not of so much importance whether the person 
who makes the highest bid is awarded a particular 
article in @ sale of unredeemed pledges as it would be 





Handsome chronometers and rings are passed among the bidders for examination 
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at an auction of pictures 
or horses. For the aue- 
tioneers and the bidders 
are virtually a close cor- 
poration. While they 
may have no- written 
contracts, there exists 
among them a_e gentle- 
men’s agreement, by vir- 
tue of which they keep 
prices down and_ out- 
siders from coming in. 
An unweleome _ bidder 
may be driven out, not 
only by the auctioneer 
ignoring bids, but by the 
others running up the 
price of any article to 
which he may take a 
fancy to a_ prohibitive 
point. It is said that 
some of the Bowery auc- 
tioneers, in order to en- 
courage trade in unre- 
deemed pledges, give a 
percentage of their com- 
missions to certain bid- 
ders whose purchases are 
sufliciently large to make 
it worth while. 

The auctioneer is su- 
preme in the conduct of 
a sale, but it should not 
be imagined that he is a 
never-bending great man. 
Indeed, he  oceasionally 
relaxes into much appre- 
ciated witticisms. For 
instance, when a clumsy 
attendant treads upon 
the feet of a ‘standing 
bidder, who utters a ery 
of pain, the auctioneer 
stops the sale to remark 
to the offender: “ Abie, 
them feet. is for Mr. 
Myer to walk on, not for 
you.” Or a_ bidder ven- 
tures to insinuate that 
the anetioneer has put 
the  starting-price too 
high for a plated article. 
“As an honest man do you say that price is high?” 
the auctioneer sternly demands. The person addressed 
avoids « direct answer. “I ain’t a honest man,’’ he 
responds, briefly. 

In another Bowery auction-room, where a sale of 
more valuable watches and jewelry is in progress, 
the articles are sold behind close-barred cages, and 
more time is given to the disposition of the unre- 
deemed pledges. Handsome chronometers and diamond, 
ruby, and emerald rings are passed among the bidders 
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Considerable space is required for the display and handling 


for examination, but a lynx-eyed woman, elderly and 
stern, with a white pompadour, who stands on a plat- 
form overlooking the gathering, keeps every article 
under close surveillance until its return. That busi- 
ness is done principally with regular customers is indi- 
eated by a tier of small wooden drawers at one side of 
the auctioneer’s platform, on each of which a name is 
inscribed, and in which purchases are placed by an at- 
tendant as they are knocked down to one or another 
of the bidders. 


The entire first floor of a Bowery building is de- 
voted to the sale of unredeemed clothing, for con- 
siderable space is required for the display and han- 
dling of this species of portable property. The gar- 
ments to be sold are stacked up in racks on one side 
of the room, and on the other side is a series of bins 
into which purchases are thrown as their sale is 
recorded. The auctioneer is a bland person of middle 
age, with smooth face and lofty brow, whose head 
moves slowly up and down, as he recites the varying 
prices of the merchandise under his hammer, like 
that of a deftly balanced china mandarin, while his 
eyes roll to the ceiling in seeming ecstasy—as bids 
advance, to descend abruptly to the level of the bid- 
ders when a sale is made. The tone of voice and the 
manner of this auctioneer are benevolent and suave, 
but that the velvet glove covers a hand of steel is 
apparent if murmurings as to his decisions are heard. 
“Don’t get fresh in here,’ he more than once savagely 
admonishes disaffected bidders. Others he subdues 
with the ominous threat: “ You mind your business, 
or I'll mind it for you.” 

It is an auctioneer unmistakably of Celtic ante- 
cedents who conducts the sale of the miscellaneous 
articles from the pawnbrokers’ shops that do not come 
under the classification of watches, jewelry, or cloth- 
ing. There are more women among the bidders for 
this class of merchandise than frequent the other 
sales, but, like the men, they are regular purchasers 
and in the combination. The outsider at any of these 
pawnbrokers’ sales in the Bowery stands as little 
chance of recognition by the auctioneer as an Insur- 
gent with Speaker Joseph Cannon. 

Not all the unredeemed pledges of the New York 
pawnbrokers are sold in the Bowery auction-rooms. 
For instance, those articles pawned with the Provident 
Loan Society—the biggest private pawnbroking in- 
stitution in the world, and a philanthropic one, which, 
during a single year, has made loans amounting to 
more than $10,000,000 in small sums to 250,000 res- 
idents of the city—those that are not redeemed at the 
expiration of fourteen months are sold at one of the 
most reliable auetion-rooms on Fifth Avenue, officers 
of the society being present at every sale to withdraw 
such property as is not bid up to a fair price. Further, 
the society notifies all borrowers when a pledge has 
been sold, in the event of there being a surplus after 
the amount of the loan, with the interest and the 
expenses of the sale, have been paid. Withal, while 
the other pawnbrokers charge interest at the rate of 
3 per cent. per month for the first six months of the 
year, and 2 per cent. for the other six on amounts of 
less than $100, and 2 per cent. a month for the first 
six months and 1 per cent. for the last six on amounts 
over $100, the Provident Loan Society charges only 
2 per cent. per month for the first six months and 
1 per cent. for the last six on amounts up to $250, and 
10 per cent. per year on amounts between $250 and 
$1,000, their maximum loan. As an additional in- 
ducement to thrift among borrowers, only half of the 
monthly rate of interest is charged by the society 
on loans taken up within two weeks. 








Four Hundred 


W2OP LL of our undesirable citizens are 

e not two-legged, nor are they all, by 
habit, city-dwellers. Some of the 
most undesirable have no legs at all, 
§ other pernicious varieties have 
many, and millions of the most de- 
structive sort inhabit the forest, the 
orehard, and the trueck-garden. Of 
the no-legged kind there is our own 
peach brown-rot, and the white-pine rust of Europe, 
while of those many-legged, we have already with us 
the imported codling moth which costs the country 
$15,000,000 a year, and on the other side of the water 
there ravages periodically the “ nonne” moth, which, 
like all predaceous creatures, is ever watching its 
opportunity to emigrate to fresh fields and victims 





new. 

One of our national responsibilities is, first, to weave 
such a mesh of legislation that these unwelcome 
strangers shall be held up to inspection; and, second, 
to appropriate funds to provide competent inspectors 
who recognize these incomers. Why this is a respon- 
sibility of the gravest importance, commensurate with 
that of sifting the raw materials of citizenship, can 
be shown by parading some facts and figures of recent 
scientifie history. 

The three Fates who have the weaving of this web 
of legislation in their hands are the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the House Committee on 
Agriculture, and the Association of Importing Nursery- 
men. For two or three years these three bodies have 
held occasional weaving circles. The web is not yet 
woven, though the pattern is about selected, and per- 
haps another session of Congress will give the finished 
product to the market. The Fates in the case have 
not found it easy to pull together. One interest is apt 
to draw a little harder on one thread than is good 
for the pattern. 

Up to date, this web, by name the Simmons bill, is 
the best legislation to prevent the importation of 
insect pests and plant diseases that has ever been con- 
sidered in Congress. The bill probably would be 
operative now had not the activities of the late session 
been bunched into the concluding few weeks. It was 
framed by the Bureau of Entomology, the House Com- 
mittee is friendly to it, and the nurserymen balk at 
only one clause. 

What sort of a tangle will the visiting insect meet 
when the Simmons bill takes effect? To begin with, 
when the box in which he sleeps arrives at its destina- 
tion and he is brought forth into daylight, together 
with the plant of his abode, he will find a cold, scien- 
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tifie eye gazing into his. Thus is the beginning of his 
career in his adopted country also his ending. There 
will be no more underground ways by which he can 
elude the vigilance of science. The travels of the 
marauding worm and the insidious fungus will, by 
the operation of this bill, be subjected to a limelight 
of information and regulation. 

Hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person to 
import nursery stock from abroad without a special 
permit from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Before the permit is granted the department 
must know how much and what kind of nursery stock 
is to be imported, the country and district where it is 
grown abroad, name and address of shipper, approxi- 
mate date of arrival of stock, and where and to whom 
it will be consigned. The transportation company 
must notify the department upon the arrival of the 
stock, which must be accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection made by a foreign expert before the stock 
was shipped, certifying that it is apparently free from 
infestation or infection. The stock will be subject to 
inspection by scientific authorities on the premises of 
the person to whom it is shipped, and if infected it 
may be fumigated at the expense of the owner or 
agent, or, if necessary, destroyed. 

So far all the Fates agree. The one provision over 
which the entomologists and nurserymen cross blades 
is that which empowers the Secretary of Agriculture 
to lock in a hard and fast quarantine any foreign dis- 
trict in which a plant disease or devouring insect is 
raging. This would relieve the State of New York 
from the unequal fight it has been and is waging with 
the white-pine rust. That is, the fight is equal enough 
so far as preventing the disease from establishing 
itself within the State is concerned, but unequal in 
the effort to eliminate the possibility of infection in 
other parts of the country. White-pine stock bearing 
the rust may still elude the State inspectors and go 
into private hands, or may go through the State to 
some other State where the inspection service is not 
so efficient, 

This disease is, so far as is known, actively estab- 
lished in only one district of Germany, from which 
most of our white-pine seedlings are imported. 
White-pine culture has been abandoned in Holland, as 
well as in parts of Germany and Russia, solely be- 
sause of the grip of this fungus. It has been im- 
ported into this country, in New York, the Northwest, 
and in parts of New England, but has not yet spread 
extensively. It threatens the Eastern and Western 
white pines, and also the sugar pine. in fact, all the 
five-leaved varieties. Last year the State Department 
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of Agriculture of New York destroyed 300,000 German 
white-pine seedlings in the nursery at Lake Clear, and 
the United States Department has destroyed two other 
private importations. All this trouble and danger 
might have been avoided had the quarantine power 
been at the discretion of the government. Quarantine 
power in this case is especially needed, as the disease 
cannot be discovered until it has progressed to an ad- 
vanced stage. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, chief of the Bureau of Entom- 
ology, estimates that we are suffering damage to the 
amount of $400,000,000 annually from pests that have 
been accidentally imported. Without such legislation 
as the Simmons bill the tax placed by insects and plant 
diseases upon our crops will increase. This bill would 
have saved the New England States the $900,000 they 
spent last year fighting the gypsy and .brown-tail 
moths. The State of Massachusetts has alone spent 
over $2,000,000 fighting the gypsy moth. Nests of 
this insect are found every year in large numbers on 
imported nursery stock, and as wide awake as most 
State authorities are to the imminent danger of this 
pest it is certain that without centralized facilities 
for checking the importation of foreign nursery stock 
some nests of the moth will eventually elude inspec- 
tion, and the moth will get free in other sections of 
the country. 

Our gate is also wide open at present to the entrance 
of two other dreaded European pests—the “ nonne ” 
moth, and the white-pine spinner. In Sweden, be- 
tween 1897 and 1902, the “nonne” moth ruined more 
than 7,500 acres of white pine, and in Prussia in 1852, 
55,000,000 cords of wood were destroyed by its work. 
The greatest outbreak of the pine spinner occurred in 
middle Germany between 1862 and 1872, when some 
25,000 acres of white pine were eaten clean, and an 
estimated damage of $565,000 was done. 

The result of the passage of the Simmons bill 
would be the organizing of all the national interests 
concerned to watch for and prevent the entrance of 
dangerous insects and plant diseases. It would sys- 
tematize under the head of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the business of inspection of imported nursery 
stock. State agricultural experiment stations and 
colleges would be kept informed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of dangerous zones abroad 
and the approach of possibly infested stock. It would 
do away generally with small private importations of 
stock which gives opportunity for so much careless- 
ness and irresponsibility of handling, and the possi- 
bility of scattering pests among the orchards and 
forests. 
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AUGUSTUS E. WILLSON, OF KENTUCKY, AND HOW HE PUT 


DOWN A CONDITION OF CIVIL WAR WITHIN HIS STATE 






KEPOVIERNOR Augustus E. Willson, a 
we staunch Republican, was _ elected 
dX Executive of the typical Southern 
MY) State of Kentucky a fortnight before 
es 3 Christmas, 1907, and inaugurated in 
YN the ancient city of Frankfort. 
Sax 
Bex 


, Thereby he took upon himself two 
ey formidable quarrels: the fight over 
: “the pardon of the men accused of 
shooting Governor Goebel there in Frankfort, and the 
destructive cyclone of the tobacco war. Just three 
days before Governor Willson’s inauguration, a mount- 
ed band of Night Riders, several hundred strong, had 
descended on the town of Hopkinsville, in the south- 
west corner of the State. They wore black masks, and 
every man wore on his breast a white “ A,” badge of 
the secret society sardonically calied “the peaceful 
army.” The Night Riders, swarming through the 
Hopkinsville streets, cut off railroad and telegraphic 
communication from outside, terrorized the telephone 
operators, locked the fire-stations, and then proceeded 
with their destructive work. Within a few minutes 
the torch was set to three large tobacco-warehouses. 
and when: the firemen, startled by the uproar that 
greeted the crackling flames, ran toward the fire. they 
were met by a cordon of masked men, who ordered 
them back at the point of the pistol, and the big ware- 
houses burned on. 

The owners of these warehouses had incurred the 
anathema of the Night Riders by selling their crops to 
the so-called * Tobacco Trust,” against which the to- 
bacco peol of the large Kentucky growers was then 
engaged in a death struggle. Within an hour, $200,- 
000 worth of tobacco was destroyed, and, what was a 
far more serious matter, the fair fame of Kentucky 
had been smirched by an act of anarchic violence. 

The appetite of the Night Riders grew. On New- 
Year’s night a big Augusta warehouse with twelve 
thousand pounds of tobacco was burned, and the organ- 
ized terrorism soon spread throughout the whole south- 
west of the State. The baser side of this terrorism 
showed itself in the beating of farmers and _ their 
families, for refusing to “come in” with the pool, 
armed and masked bands making domiciliary visits, 
threatening the farmers, terrorizing their women and 
children, and, when threats and terror were ineffective, 
dragging them forth and lashing them with thorns. 
The attacks of the Night Riders were at first directed 
against the large warehouses which sold to the 
“trust,” but they showed far more savage and lasting 
hatred against the scattered farmers, whose sin was 
their wish to harvest their crop and sell it in their 
cwn way, to the best advantage of themselves and 
their families. On January 2d, the town of Russell- 
ville was attacked by the Night Riders, and tobacco 
valued at $100,000 was destroyed, two factories of the 
American Tobacco Trust being burned to the ground. 

Governor Willson, though he had been inaugurated 
only a few days before, rose at once to meet this 
dangerous emergency. He knew the region of the 
disturbance well, for he had been born there, and he 
passed his childhood there. He determined to meet 
armed violence with armed force. Addressing the 
Legislature, he said: “The people of Kentucky are 
brought suddenly and squarely to face the question 
whether the laws of more than two million, or the 
violence of a few hundred, shall prevail. There can 
be no doubt of the final result. Anglo-Saxon common 
sense and law always win in time. Our people had 
better lose not only part of the value of their tobacco, 
but even their farms, than their liberties, and presently 
there will be a reaction in public opinion. Judges and 
prosecuting attorneys who fail in the critical moment, 
will have to answer for their neglect of duty, and 
finally everything will straighten out. Many who are 
most guilty will go to the penitentiary, and the rule 
of law and order will be resumed everywhere. The 
Executive will faithfully uphold the law, but it is the 
people’s law, and its strength is in the support of the 
people for their own laws.” 

Governor Willson went on to advise the Legislature 
to pass a law providing for a change of venue from 
the seat of trouble to other counties, so that the fear 
of violence might not hinder indictments and verdicts; 
but, as might have been expected. the Legislature did 
nothing. At this point comes one of the most dra- 
matic events of the war. A meeting of those interested 
in the tobacco industry was called, to see whether 
some way of conciliation might be found. Governor 
Willson addressed the meeting, ending a strong speech 
with the words: “The law cannot be defied. It must 
be obeyed. It does not request, it commands and will 
enforce obedience. The poorest man, single and alone, 
may demand the whole power of the commonwealth if 
necessary to protect his constitutional rights. The law 
must be enforced. I believe the people will stand by 
the law, for the strength of the law is the people, and 
the strength of the people is the law.” . 

One of the justices of the Court of Appeals, who 
had been instrumental in calling the meeting, a very 
popular and attractive man, then spoke, and spoke in 
defence of anarchy. Alluding to the Governor’s an- 
nounced determination to use the State troops to put 
down the Night Riders, he said: “TI do not believe in 
soldiers, but I endorse every word uttered by the 
Governor about upholding the dignity and supremacy 
of the law. But I have never seen the time when you 











By Charles Johnston 


could push an idea through an Anglo-Saxon’s head 
with a bayonet.” 

The suppressed excitement of the meeting broke forth 
in wild applause. Governor Willson was profoundly 
surprised at the attitude taken by the judge. He was 
convinced that, if left unanswered, this speech would 
incite crime and violence in a dozen counties within 
twenty-four hours. When he rose to reply, he said to 
the members of the convention: “Why do you cheer 
when it is said that soldiers should not have been sent 
to Hopkinsville? Do you recall that two weeks ago 
armed and masked criminals rode into Hopkinsville, 
shot into innocent homes, and burned up property, and 
that up to this day not a man has been arrested? The 
law of the State must and will be supreme. These sol- 
dier-boys are Anglo-Saxon too. I am an Anglo-Saxon 
myself, and so are you, and I know that down in your 
hearts you want the law enforced. If necessary I will 
call on every one of you”—and this was directed 
especially to the Justice—“ to shoulder a musket and 
help to enforce it, and you will come, too; and it is 
wrong for other sentiments to be expressed, and for 
high judges of the State to advise anything else.” 

Warming up to his great theme, the Governor con- 
tinued: “ Every outbreak decreases the value of every 
acre of land in Kentucky and endangers the hberty of 
every man who is cheering these utterances, and unless 
suppressed the State will be abhorred as a place unfit 
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Governor Willson of Kentucky 


The liberty of the people is worth more 
than all the tobacco that ever was or ever will be 
raised in Kentucky. Night Riders, and_ so-called 
‘ peaceful armies’ will be suppressed relentlessly, and 
all the power of the State government will be used 
te do it.” 

This is the most stirring and characteristic utter- 
ance of one of the manliest men in these United States; 
and it has the greater value because Governor Willson 
had behind him neither the force of the Legislature 
nor the strength of public opinion. He stood almost 
alone for the majesty of the law. But the strong will 
won its victory, and the meeting, which had a moment 
before cheered the popular judge to the echo, now 
veered round and passed an enthusiastic resolution 
backing up the Governor. But the resolution did not 
stop the war. Nor, at first, did the determined and 
vigorous use of State troops by the Governor. But 
public opinion, as the Governor had predicted, rapidly 
turned. Law-and-order leagues were enrolled in 
several of the western counties, and presently a State 
League was formed, of fearless and determined men, 
organized into companies which patrolled the roads and 
guarded their neighbors against the attacks and out- 
rages of the Night Riders. Yet these outrages con- 
tinued under the mantle of darkness. Plant-beds were 
destroyed, barns were burned, railroad stations were 
destroyed, and independent tobacco-growers, men and 
even women, were scourged with thorns. A lady, one 
of the victims of this system of terrorism, thus wrote 
to the Governor: “! feel that I cannot endure this 
terrible strain much longer. When we lie down at 
night we do not know whether it is for the last time, 
or whether all our property will be destroyed before 
morning. The torture that the poor country people 
are suffering is worse than death.” 

For months, while the war was at its height, it had 
been almost impossible to secure any indictment by 
a grand jury against the Night Riders in any but 
two or three counties, where, to quote Governor Will- 


kt 


to live in. 


son’s own words, “a brave circuit judge used all the 
power of his great ollice to suppress lawlessness; while 
other officers, professing virtuous sentiments, connived 
at packing the juries with Night Riders, so that the 
trials in some courts, where men were plainly guilty, 
were farces.” But at last the forces of law and liberty 
began to make headway. For nearly a year, the State 
troops, mounted infantry, patrolled large districts of 
the State. It was hard service: detachments riding 
long, hard rides every night through winter and inclem 
eut spring, on lonely all-night patrols through hostile 


neighborhoods. The whole force of militiamen on 
guard in the State never, however, exceeded three 


hundred soldiers, whose patrols covered many eounties 
and many thousand square miles. The troops were at 
all times under strict orders not to parley with the 
lawless, but to attack them instantly, whenever they 
found them in masked bands. The Night Riders, ordi 
narily brave enough, as Governor Willson expressed it, 
to fight their numbers or more than their numbers, be 


came panie-stricken at the idea of being killed in 
masks; and even in large bodies they would not 


venture to ride roads patrolled by a squad of only two 
or three militiamen. Nothing, said Governor Willson, 
could more forcibly illustrate the power of the senti- 
ment of the people for law and order than the panic 
which overcame the lawless bands in the face of the 
power of the State, when three hundred militiamen 
absolutely held back and drove to cover this great 
criminal organization of ten thousand Night Riders 
with their many sympathizers. The Night Riders 
claimed that they had thirty-two thousand members, 
but the better opinion is that there were from eight 
to ten thousand. In a few months a handful of 
soldiers suppressed the whole conspiracy, drove the 
leaders into hiding, and put an end to the rule of fear. 

Thus was the reign of terror ended, by the pluck and 
grit of a single man. It is reassuring to think that 
there is such a man among us, ready and able to face 
what was practically a civil war, for the honor of his 


State, and the sacred cause of liberty and law. There 
may be many such. Governor Willson has demon- 
strated that there is one. But it must not for a mo- 


ment be thought that the genial and kindly, though very 
determined, Governor of Kentucky did not understand 
the feeling which inspired the Night Riders, and madé 
them believe they had a righteous* cause. Their case 
was very like that of some of the organizations which, 
in their struggle for better conditions, shorter hours, 
and brighter lives, have believed themselves justified 
in committing acts of violence and outrage. Governor 
Willson is, and always has been, a friend of organized 
labor, and of all organized effort to better conditions, 
He sees that the end is right and necessary, and that 
end has his heartiest good-will. But, while good con- 
ditions and higher pay are desirable, liberty is sacred ; 
and the right of any man to use his own property as 
he wishes, so long as he works no unlawful harm to 
his neighbor; the right of every one to sow when he 
will, to gather his harvest as he will, and to sell it to 
whom he will, for what price he will, is one of the 
fundamental civil rights. without which there can 
he neither liberty nor civilization. This is Governor 
Willson’s creed; and he holds the place he does be- 
cause he not only saw this principle in clear light, 
but was ready to invoke, and did invoke, the final force 
of the State to make it effective. And he made it 
effective, giving back to the farmers of western Ken 
tucky the fundamental birthright of liberty which the 
Night Riders menaced, and would have destroyed, and 
thus restoring the good name and honor of his beloved 
State. 

The future Governor was graduated from Harvard 
in the class of 1869, gaining the A.M. degree three 
years later. Going West, to Louisville, he entered the 
office of General John M. Harlan, even better known 
to fame as Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: and in due time Augustus Everett 
Willson succeeded to Judge Harlan’s law practice. At 
four Republican National Conventions, beginning with 
1884, Governor Willson represented the Louisville dis- 
trict, and in 1908 he represented the State of Kentucky 
at the national convention which nominated Mr. Taft 
for the Presidency. From 1876 Governor Willson has 
taken an active part in the politics of his native State, 
and has. spoken in all but seven of its hundred and 
nineteen counties. And throughout his whole political 
life he has made it a matter of honor to respect the 
opinions and character of his political opponents. He 
believes religiously that every man has a right to his 
opinion, and has a right to have it treated respect- 
fully. While unfaltering in his faith, he has always 
earnestly opposed the bitterness of political struggles 
in Kentucky, and his greatest wish and most earnest 
hope in his campaign for Governor was to end political 
hatred in Kentucky, and to be a missionary of peace, 
good-will, and true liberty. But Governor Willson’s 
view is not limited to his own beautiful and charming 
State. Speaking at Buffalo on Washington’s birthday 
this year, he said: “I stand as one who wishes our 
country to go forward, to grow not only in glory but 
in grace, the grace of good-will to man, of love of 
country, of brotherhood for and partnership with the 
American man, no matter in what part of the Repub- 
lic he may live. What is needed is a greater readiness 
to co-operate for the larger good. We are all partners: 
what is to prevent us being brothers?” 
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With them, probably, the shout would be, “ Eat“the umpire!” 


\SEBALL is the national side-show. is an unwritten law among the players that Clause 
The baiting of umpires is the reai No. 65 is in violation of their rights, and they feel 


big-tent entertainment. In Spain, justified in doing away with it, accordingly, whenever 
by way of passing the time, they bait 
innocent bulls on holidays. In 


America, by way of the same thing, 
they bait inoffensive men in blue 
suits every day in the week dur- 
ing the warm season, and twice 
on Saturdays. What the Latins call “ fétes” the 
Americans cal] “ double-headers.” Also, what the 
Latins call “ matadores ” the Americans call “ bleach- 
ers.” Some years ago, the Spanish sport-loving public 
was satisfied with one bull in the ring, just as the 
American public was satisfied with one umpire. But, 
as taste became more hysterical and bloodthirsty, the 
Spaniards demanded at least two bulls for killing 
purposes, and the Americans, following suit, demanded 
two umpires. That is the real reason the Solons of 
baseball added the extra referee to the game. They 
told the second umpire he was supposed to “ watch 
the bases.” It was a snare. He was put there simply 
to gratify the publie’s augmented longing for “ sport.” 

In comparing the national sports of Spain and the 
United States, it may be readily seen that the bull 
has a marked advantage over the umpire. The bull 
has two horns that he is allowed to use in self- 
defence. He is given a fair chance for his life. The 
umpire is not. The bull, furthermore, is not compelled 
to abide by any printed rules in the process of having 
his mortal coil unwound for him. The umpire is. 
He is not allowed to protect himself. Clause No. 65 
of the rules governing baseball says that “ under no 
circumstance shall a player dispute the accuracy of 
the umpire’s judgment and decision on a play.” When 
he applies for a job, the umpire is beguiled by that 
clause. But no sooner has he donned his blue serge 
suit and placed a lozenge in his mouth, than he 
perceives the trick that has been played on him. There Every one itches to have his life 




















The baiting of umpires is tiie teal entertainment 
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they see fit. There are twenty-five clauses telling the 
umpire what he must do, but only the solitary No. 65 
telling what the players must not. And, as has been 
indicated, No. 65 does not count. 

But the players do not concern: us. They may feel 
like killing the umpire, but they must stand by and 
let the bleachers do the job for them. The bleachers 
are governed by no regulations and may “kill” um- 
pires in any manner and at any time they, in their 
infinite wisdom, may choose. 

The favorite way of doing away with this much- 
tried official is by word of mouth. Sometimes this is 
supplemented by leather cushions, pop-bottles, and 
apple cores, but usually the assault is committed 
verbally. It is rare sport. Hundreds of thousands of 
games of baseball were played in the United States 
during the season of 1909, and yet it is a matter 
of record that in only one of these contests was no 
umpire’s scalp sought. The exception occurred in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, on Sunday, April 18th. The 
game in point was played between the Jersey City 
Kastern League team and the New York National 
League team, the latter winning by a score of six to 


three. Before the game, the management of the. 


Jersey City club, as a safeguard against further 
Chancery Court proceedings to restrain the team from 
playing ball on Sundays, distributed ecards to each 
spectator requesting the elimination of all loud 
speech. This was obeyed by the eighteen thousand 
persons present, and, as a consequence, a record was 


established. The entire nine innings were finished | 


without any “umpire-killing” whatever. It was 
miraculous. You cannot kill an umpire in whispers. 
It is as unsatisfactory as it is impossible. 

“Kill the umpire!” is the battle-ery of baseball. 
Compared to the umpire, the proverbial fat man is a 
universally loved individual. If there are twenty thou- 
sand men at a ball game, each one of the twenty 
thousand, as well as all the small boys on the near-by 
telegraph poles, hate the umpire. Every one itches to 
take his life. According to the shouted consensus of 
opinion, hanging is the favorite means for the dis- 
position of the gentleman. ‘“ Hang the umpire!” 
sound the bleachers, in tones of thunder. The electric 
chair, the guillotine, ‘asphyxiation, poison—none of 
these will do. The umpire must be hanged. Such is 
the lynch-law of the stands. 

In the famous world’s championship series last year 
between the Detroit and Pittsburg teams, Umpires 
Klem and Johnstone, of the National League, and 
Umpires O’Loughlin and Evans, of the American 
League, were “killed” in almost every inning of 
every game played. In fact, things got to such a 
point that the National Baseball Commission was 
forced to step in. The players had tried to do a little 
assassinating on their own account. For verbal assault 
with intent to kill, players Leach, Clarke, Camnitz, Mad- 
dox, and Donovan were fined twenty-five dollars each, 
while Miller, for insisting that one of the umpires 
must be killed at once because he had called a ball a 
strike in the fourth game when Miller knew very 
well it was no such thing, was fined twice that 
amount, 

Once in a while, to vary the monotony of simply 
clamoring for the umpire’s immediate demise, the 
spectators take it upon themselves to accomplish 
his death with their own-hands. And once in a 
while they would succeed in their laudable purpose 
if it were not for the unwelcome intrusion of the 
police. Twice during last September, at the Polo 
Grounds in New York, a squad of guardians of the 
law saw fit to spoil a good half-hour’s amusement by 
escorting an umpire to the club-house, when a vast 
throng of lovers of clean sport longed to indulge 
in a little killing-bee. The umpire, in the second 
instance at least, should have been killed, according to 
the bleachers. There was justification a-plenty. Had 
he not robbed the home team of a game by calling a 
player out for not having touched a base? To be 
sure, the player should have touched the base accord- 
ing to the rules, and, to be sure, he failed to do so; 
but was that any reason for the umpire’s decision? 
It most certainly was not. Any umpire who does not 
know enough to give favorable decisions to the home 
team in a case like this ought to be killed. The 
police are the greatest foes of good sport in this coun- 
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try. Thirty-seven times last season, in the two big 
leagues alone, did they interrupt the killing of 
umpires. 


According to bleacher law, there are three particu- 
larly justifiable motives for doing away with umpires. 
An umpire may be killed, first, if he sees fit to ad- 
here to the rules and make a decision against the 
home team at a close point in the game. Secondly, 
an umpire may be killed if he sends a member of the 
home team to the bench when the player in question 





The umpire killer in his glory 


has done absolutely nothing but call the umpire names 
and attempt to bite his ear off—an umpire has no 
business to be touchy. Thirdly (and this is a perfect 
defence against the charge of murder), an umpire may 
be killed if he calls any batter on the home team out 
on strikes when the player has not even struck at the 
balls pitched. That the balls go straight over the 
plate has nothing to do with the case. 

It was estimated by a well-known baseball writer 
at the conclusion of last season that, judging solely 
from the newspaper records, three hundred and fifty- 
five umpires in the United States had been molested 
physically during the period stipulated. That is, three 
hundred and fifty-five of only the more spectacular 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 
instances had found their way into the prints. That 
the number of actual attempts to do physical injury to 
umpires was many times in exeess of that chronicled 
cannot be doubted for a moment when it is remembered 
that there are, in this country, tens of thousands of 
professional and amateur teams which play a total of 


hundreds of thousands of games each season, And 
each game lasts at least nine innings. What a mag- 


nificent field of opportunity! 

There is ample proof at hand to show that killing- 
the-umpire is a distinetively American sport. Other 
countries have tried baseball, but they have not tried 
killing-the-umpire. That is prebably the reason why 
they have not waxed enthusiastic over baseball. For 
baseball without umpire-killing is like football with- 
out girls in the grand-stand.. It simply can’t be done. 
That foreign countries know nothing about our king 
of outdoor sports was indicated forcibly when, in the 
fall of 1909, the Detroit team made a trip to Cuba 
under the management of Outfielder MeIntyre. In the 
entire series of twelve games with the Havana and 
Almendares nines, not one single objection was made 
by either the Cuban players or the silent Cuban 
spectators to a decision of the umpires. The Ameri- 
eans did not know what to think of it—until they 
counted up the gate receipts at the end of the series. 
Then they realized that, in their own country, it is 
the delight in killing-the-umpire rather than the 
pleasure in watching-the-game that draws the tre- 
mendous crowds through the turnstiles. 

When the University of Wisconsin ball team went 
to Japan last fall at the invitation of the Keio team 
of Tokio, nine games were played on the Keio grounds 
at Mita _Undoba and all nine games were umpired by 
one man—a Japanese named Nakano, a former player 
on the team representing Waseda University. Not 
once in any of the games did the Japanese spectators 
make any demonstration against Nakano, and, as a 
result, the games took on the appearance of “ roll-the- 
ball ”—the Japanese sport most familiar to Americans, 
bazar-goers, and Coney-Islanders. As one of the Wis- 
consin players said afterward, “ For sheer excitement 
and outbursts of enthusiasm it rivalled a_field-day 
at a deaf-mute asylum.” In Victoria, Australia, 
where a determined effort is being made to popularize 
baseball, the prime movers in the campaign, appreci- 
ating full well the important and necessary relation 
that killing-the-umpire bears to the game, have tried 
the novel experiment of working up the hostile spirit 
toward the referee by playing the baseball contests— 
all or in part—before the huge football crowds. ‘These 
crowds are demonstrative in the extreme, and it is 
hoped by the baseball promoters that part of the excess 
football emotional tumult may, in time, be directed 
against the umpires, thus insuring the success of the 
game. At Melbourne particularly, where baseball 
games have been tried on Saturday afternoons pre- 
ceding the regular football matches, considerable 


progress has been noted in working up the feelings of 
the thirty thousand or more spectators against the 
umpires. Things are going so well, in fact, that there 
are now twenty-three baseball teams in Victoria as 
compared with five in 1904. The figures are vouched 
for by P. B. Seyffarth, one of the leading baseball cam- 
paigners in Australia. 

In addition to the countries named, baseball ‘has 
been tried recently in Great Britain, in’ Mexico, in 
Central America, in New Zealand, Canada, Italy, and 





This might please the bleackers enormously 


in the Sandwich Islands. In none of these lands, save 


Australia and the Sandwich Islands, however, does 
it seem destined to become the national game, ‘The 
reason is not far to seek. They have begun at the 


wrong end, these foreigners. You can’t “ institute” 
baseball. You must begin by building up a bleachers. 
The bleachers will “ institute ” killing-the-umpire, and 
then the game of baseball itself will begin to flourish. 
In Australia, the matter has been approached in the 
correct way. In the Sandwich Islands, baseball cannot 
possibly fail. The natives will take to umpires as 
naturally as they have taken to missionaries. Only 
with them, probably, the shout will be, “ Hat the 
umpire!” 




















AN AMERICAN ARTIST’S GIFT TO QUEEN HELENA 


THIS TRIPTYCH, WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN OF ITALY RECENTLY BY MR. LLOYD C. GRISCOM, WAS PAINTED BY ROBERT HALE, OF CHICAGO, ONE OF THE 


YOUNGER ARTISTS AMONG 


THE AMERICAN COLONY AT ROME. 
OF THE SUFFERERS FROM THE EARTHQUAKE AT MESSINA. 


MR. LLOYD C. GRISCOM, WHO WAS TIEN 


THE CENTRAL ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A VIEW OF THE VILLAGE BUILT BY TIIE QUEEN FOR THE RELIEF 
AMBASSADOR TO 


ITALY, SUPERINTENDED THE BUILDING OF 


THE VILLAGE, AND THE PRESENTATION WAS MADE IN COMMBMORATION OF THE QUEEN’S EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF THE VICTIMS 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 


WITH THE CENSUS MAN 


DU ROYORQBAME, please,” said the Census Man, 
GRESRG, “Norah Jemmison Hickleberry,” 
replied the lady. ; 

* Married or single?” asked the 
Census Man. 

© Both,” replied the lady. 

“How do you make that out?” 
demanded the Census Man. 
Golf widow,” replied the lady. 


‘Now, sir.” said the Census Man, “have you any 














children?” 

* Yes,” said Billups, * there’s my wife’s three boys— 
Jimmie, Tommie, and Billie. Then there’s my two 
boys and daughter—Harry, Horace, and Amandy. 
And then there’s our twins Reginald and Edward, and 
the three girls, Anna, Susie, and—” 

* Hold on there,” said the Census Man, “ Lemme 
get this straight. You say your wife’s three, and 
your three, and the twins, and Anna and Susie, and 
the other one. I don’t quite catch the scheme,” 


“Why,” said Billups, “I married a widow with 
three children, after having been a widower with three 
myself for three—” 


“Oh, Gee!” ejaculated the Census Man. “ Let’s 


buneh ‘em. How many altogether?” 

“ Now let’s see, Mr. Peavey, have I got you all 
down?” asked the Census Man. 

“ Wa-al,” said Mr. Peavey, “ there’s one little runt 
of a cuss that’s dandlin’ around my darter Susan ‘most 
every minute. But ye needn't count him. He's here 
all the time, and I reckon he eats more’n any three 
reg’lar members o’ the family, but he don’t amount to 
nothin’. Ye might put him daown among the diseases 
we've had from time to time. Three cases o’ the 
measles last year, one whoopin’-cough, two chicken- 
poxes, and one no-aceount fiancee.” 

* And now, madam,” said the Census Man, “as to 
your family—” 

“Well, there’s Flossie and Fido and Tom,” she 
began. 

* Fido?” demanded the Census Man. “ Isn’t that a 
queer name for a child?” 
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“Child?” retorted the lady. “ Who said he was a 
child? He’s a black and tan. Flossie and Tom are 
Angoras.” 7 

“Oh!” smiled the Census Man. ‘“ Well, I meant 
children.” 

“Oh!” returned the lady, “children, eh? T'll have 
to refer you to our nursery governess. I really 
haven’t kept track of them.” 


POEMS OF THE MONTHS 
SEPTEMBER 
WueEN the tan is deep on lovely Mabel’s cheek, 
And the freckles round her nose play hide-and-seek ; 
When the ’skeeter comes along 
With a swelling ombongpong, 
Rather sleek; 
When the airy Summer Maid begins to freeze, 
Getting cooler by some forty-nine degrees, 
And goes on her cruel way 
Bouncing every fiancé 
That she sees! 





When the Oyster comes a-sailing o’er the bar, 
And resumes his former ways so popular, 
With the Codfish and the Smelt, 
In the new-born month that’s spelt 
With an R; 
When the ripened grain awaits the Reaper’s hand; 
And a blight comes o’er the brazen Village Band; 
When we hear Stump-Speakers trill 
Bits about the Tariff Bill 
Over the land; 


When the Huskin’-Bee is buzzing everywhere, 
And the punkin wins rich prizes at the Fair; 
When we hear the gentle croon 
Of the Wild Duck and the Loon 
On the air; 
When the Tadpole sheds his adolescent tail 
In the pretty little mill-pond in the vale, 
.And hops out upon the log, 
There to warble like a Frog 
Strong and hale; 


When the Pippin getteth ready for the bob, 
And the frosty breezes round about us throb, 
And the pearly Corn doth lure 
With its song so sweet and pure 
To the cob; 
When the Sun begins to seek an earlier cect, 
And the Landlord sends a bill for all we’ve got; 
When the Lobster grown obese 
Ends his days in searlet peace 
In the pot; 


When the Frost is on the Punkin and the Pea; 
And there’s mighty little doing by the sea; 
When the hills grow chill and bare, 
And the town begins to flare 
Merrily ; 
When the sleep of Summer finally is slept, 
And the peeping birds their pretty pipes have pept 
And the autumn breezes blow— 
Who is he that doth not know 
It is Sept? 
CARLYLE SMITH. 











ALMANAC 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


E very careful at 
B this time of your 
corn-crib lest some 
ene crib your corn. If 
the corn itself appears to 
sufier from fatty de- 
generation of the kernel 
you will do well not to 
postpone _ consulting a 
chiropodist any longer 
than you can help. 
Farmers who run 
boarding-houses in con- 
nection with their agri- 
cultural pursuits, and who desire to make their farms 
attractive to maiden ladies, should keep their premises 
tolerably free from snakes, though when the end of 





the season comes and accounts are rendered it is always’ 


well to have a few adders handy. 

Remember that sweet corn is not half so sweet when 
you shave the kernels off, but if you do shave them be 
very sure to use a safety razor, lest you cut the cob 
and thereby render it unavailable for use in the con- 
struction of your winter’s pipe. 

During the rainy season the only effectively dry 
method of picking huckleberries is to pull the bushes 
up by the roots, and, carrying the whole thing into the 
drawing-room, remove the berries there. If your wife 
is using the drawing-room to do her preserving in, try 
either the spare bedroom or the library. 

As the cold nights come along be careful that the 
pig you are fattening for Christmas is kept properly 
warm. If you have nothing else at hand than the 
football sweater left by the young Harvard student 
last season, this will come in nicely, but do not try 
to put it on the animal alone unless you are yourself 
in the pink of condition and are wearing a mackintosh. 
Also be careful to remove the capital H from the chest 
of the sweater before using. 

In driving your pigs to market remember that ex- 
perience teaches us that the best way to get them there 
quickly is to try to drive them somewhere else. By 
the natural force of contrariety, one of the leading 
characteristics of the perfect pig, they will gravitate 
in the other direction. 

September is not a propitious time of year in which 
to look a gift-horse in the mouth, especially if the 
animal bites. If you must inspect the creature in this 
vicinity be sure to wear a muzzle in the shape of a 
baseball mask on your own face, and if possible do 
all your inspecting through a telescope or a pair of 
opera-glasses. Similarly a gift-jackass should be in- 
spected in the heels in the same way, with a-ball- 
catcher’s pad over the inspector’s fagade in addition to 
the mask. 

Do not try to shear your sheep with the manicure set 
the blond boarder left at your farm-house when she 
inadvertently departed without paying her bill. If 
you cannot find your shears give the animals a 
thorough soaking in Hawkins’s danderberry hair-re- 
storer, and the wool will come out in chunks without 
use of scissors of any kind. * 

Cows should be’ kept free at all times from excite- 
ment, and great care must be taken that their tran- 
quillity be not disturbed on any account. If they 
become restive, a chapter or two of some pastoral 
novel, or a few poems by Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
read to them in a soft, crooning voice before milking- 
time will do much to restore them to that even and 
equable frame of mind which alone is compatible with 
a perfect lacteal output. Nor should you eyer deco- 
rate their horns and tails in loud colors or striking 
plaids; soft, unobtrusive pastels being rather more 
in keeping with the bovine nature. ~ 

If the strawberries planted two years ago have not 
yet appeared above the surface it is safe to assume 
that something has happened to divert their attention, 
and that they will not now appear under any circum- 
stances, so that no harm ean come from your remov- 
ing the barbed-wire fence from around the patch and 
sewing the latter to early November wild carrots, 
mullein-stalk or June dandelions, 

At this season of the year it is probable that the 
sons of some of our farming readers are about to 
start off for college, and their outfit is requiring some 
attention. As a mere suggestion in case one of your 
boys is of a lazy disposition it is recommended that 
the pillows of his divan be filled only with a sufficient 
amount of balsam to give the required aroma, the de- 
ficiency being made up by a mixture of bristles and 
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TWO OUT AND 


chestnut burrs in equal proportions. This will serve 
to keep him awake at least while he is out of bed 
and occupying the divan. 

For autumn evenings a pleasant pastime in the line 
of picture puzzles consists in taking the contents of 
the waste-basket of your literary boarder and trying 
to put the pieces of his original manuscripts together 
again so that the torn-up paragraphs shall make 
sense. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Miss FLAaxitocks writes to inform us chat she is 
deeply in love with two men, both of whom have pro- 
posed to her, and she does not know which to accept. 
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Under modern conditions we see no reason why she 
should: not take both, giving precedence to the elder 
of the two men, Reno is not, after all, very far from 
Squantum, where Miss Flaxilocks lives, and after two 
or three years of happy married life with Number 
One it will be a comparatively easy matter for her 
to run out to the training-quarters at Reno and 
qualify for another happy married life with Number 
Two. 

We are very sorry, Mr. Peterson, that 
use your poem in which occur the lines, 

“And his glowing carmine whiskers 
Were like lush and lithe Hibiscus 
In the fall. 
The sentiment of the poem is all right, but it takes 
a great deal of genius to back up such a rhyme as 
whiskers and Hibiseus, and, so far, your verses in- 
dicate nothing more than talent. 

Mrs. Williston Hickleberry, of Malden, Pennsyl- 
vania, wishes us to send her our receipt for Pin- 
money Pickles, Washington Pie, and Sponge-cake 
Floating-island. We shall be very glad to do so im- 
mediately upon the arrival of the consignment of the 
Pin-money Pickles, Washington Pie, and Sponge-cake 
Floating-island, which, from her request, we presume 
she is sending us. Mrs. Hickleberry will, of course, 
understand that we cannot very well send a receipt 
for anything we have not received, but we promise to 
give the matter immediate attention as soon as the 
box of good things reaches us. Only we should much 
prefer, if it is not too late, that she substitute a 
quart of Apple-jack for the Sponge-cake Floating- 
island. 


we cannot 


SUPREME TEST 

said this bathing-suit was in fast 
indignantly, to the bathing-mas- 
bought his dollar suit that 


THE 

“T THOUGHT you 
colors,” said Binks, 
ter of whom he had 
morning. 

“ Yes, sir, that’s what I said,” returned the bathing- 
master. 

“Well, every blessed stripe on the blooming thing 
has come off on my back,” retorted Binks. 

“Ah, but wait until you try to get-’em off your 
back,” smiled the bathing-master, suavely. “ Then 
you'll see.” : 
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LGU POAT ay moonlight fell upon Schreiber’s 
iPro bald head as he jerked his body out 
% QS of the depths of the rough-hewn 
























if lounge chair. His eyes were turned 
ey to the blue-black smear of jungle, 
Te\ but his ears were absorbing the 
Me: faint sounds that came from the in- 


) terior of the bungalow. The narrow 
path, like a whitewashed _ strip, 
reached fearfully toward the weird tree masses, and 
alongside it the coarse rirro grass stood up haughtily 
as if protesting against the man-made barrenness. 
The jungle resents a cleared space; it speaks of the 
presence of human beings. 

“What is it?” I asked softly. 

“ Nothing.” murmured the naturalist, but his grip 
on the unplaned pine limbs which formed the frame 
upon which the Dyak mat was stretched did not relax. 
He gave one the impression of a man sifting the noises 
of the night with his whole body. 

Suddenly his head came sharply down between his 
shoulders, and the chair groaned a protest as he left 
it with a spring. <A black line appeared upon the 
moon-whitened path, and the heavy German pounced 
upon it with the agility of a eat. 

“It is that damn vermilion snake,” he grunted, hold- 
ing the wriggling thing up by the tail as he shuffled 
toward the door. “This is the second time he has 
escaped.” 

When the chair had again received him with a long- 
drawn creaking sound, | put a question. 

* Did you see him before he started across the path?” 
I asked. 

“No,” snapped Schreiber. “I just felt that things 
are not right. That is easy. When he escaped it 
caused a little silence and just a little change in the 
note of those that didn’t keep altogether quiet. Listen; 
please, now.” 

From inside the darkened bungalow came a peculiar 
wasp-like buzzing that filtered unceasing into the mys- 
terious night. The surrounding jungle appeared to be 
listening to it. At first it defied the attempts of the 
car when it sought to analyze the medley, then the 
different. noises asserted themselves slowly. It was the 
inarticulate ery of the German’s prisoners. There was 
the soft moaning of the wakeful gibbon, the pat pat of 
the civet, the whimper of the black monkey, the snuf- 
fling of caged small things, and the rustle of snakes 
that erawled wearily around their boxes. The sounds 
seemed to bring to the place a peculiar aura that put 
the bungalow apart from the untrammelled jungle that 
surrounded it on all sides. 

“They are all right now,’ murmured the German, 
contentedly. “ They are quiet, so.” 

‘But how did they know that the vermilion snake 
had escaped?” LT asked. “ They’re in the dark.” 

The naturalist laughed, the pleasant laugh of the 
man to whom a question like mine brings the thrill 
of subtle flattery. 

“How?” he repeated. “My friend, the gibbon in 
there felt it in his blood, ja. He whimper softly, oh, 
so softly. and the news ran along the cages. The dark 
makes no difference to the wild people. Every little 
hit of their bodies is an eye. Every little hair listens 
und tells them something. That is as it should be. 
1 felt the change in their notes. I was dreaming of 
Jan Wyek's place in Amsterdam just then, and T wake 
up mighty quick: The black monkey stopped quiet, 
for the black monkey is wise, but the tune of the others 
changed to pianissimo very, very sudden. <A snake is 















a fellow that can get in anywhere. Listen to them 
now. I did not tell them that he was back, but they 
know.” 

A feeling of nauseation crept over me as the German 
spoke haltingly, groping for the words to express him- 
self. To me the bungalow appeared as a leprous spot 
in the jungle of wild, waving tapang, pandanus, and 
sandalwood, laced together with riotous creepers. The 
whimpering, snuffling, and protesting rustling made me 
shiver, and I surprised myself by voicing my thoughts. 

“It seems so infernally cruel,” IL stammered. “ If 
you look at—” 

The naturalist interrupted me with a quiet laugh, 
and I remained silent. The big meerschaum was being 
puffed vigorously. 

“It is not cruel.” he said, slowly. “ Out there,” he 
waved a hand at the blue-black smear of jungle that 
looked like a foundation upon which the pearly sky 
reared itself, “they are dining on each other. My 
prisoners are safe and have plenty. Did you not hear 
just now how it troubled them when the snake escaped ? 
So! The black monkey has a little one and she was 
afraid. The jungle life is not a lengthy one for the 
weak. I was at Amsterdam five years ago—Ach Gott! 
it seems fifty years ago—and at Hagenbeck’s | see a 
one-eared mias that I trapped years ago. She looked 
well. Would she be alive here? I do not know.” 

The irritating droning noise continued to pour out 
of the bungalow. Jt floated out into the night that 
appeared to be all ears in an effort to absorb it. 

“ No, captivity is not bad if they are treated right,” 
continued the naturalist, “and can you tell me where 
they are not treated well?” 

I didn’t answer. Confronted with a request for 
reasons to back up my stammered protest, I found my- 
self without any. Schreiber’s captives were well fed. 
The baby monkey was guarded from the snake. 

The big German smoked silently for several minutes, 
his eyes fixed on the jungle belt in front. 

“The zoological people treat their animals better 
than society treats human beings,” he said, gently. 
* And the naturalists? Well, they treat them well. | 
never knew one who did not.” 

He stopped for a moment, and then gave a little 
throaty gurgle. Memory had pushed forward some- 
thing that displeased him. 

**T made a mistake,” he remarked, harshly. “I did 
know of one. The night is young, I will tell you of 
him. It happened a long while ago when [ first came 
to the Samarahan River—Fogelberg and I came to- 
gether. This man’s name was Lesohn—Pierre Lesohn 
—and he was a naturalist of a kind. That is, his heart 
was not in his work. Nein! He was always thinking 
of other ways of making money, and no man who calls 
himself a naturalist can do that. This business calls 
for everything—heart, soul, brain, all. That is why lL 
said Lesohn was not a naturalist. The devil of dis- 
content was gnawing at him, and in this work there 
should be no discontent. No, my friend. 

















“You will read of Pierre Lesohn—Professor 
Pierre Lesohn and his trained orang-outang”’ 
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“One day I pulled down the river to Lesohn’s place, 
and he pushed at me an illustrated paper from Paris. 
He laughed, too, very excitedly. He was nearly al- 
ways excited; the discontented people always are. 

** What do you think of that?’ he said. 

“I read the piece in the paper, and I looked at the 
picture that went with it. It was the picture of an 
orang-outang, and it had under it the brute’s name. 
He had two names, just like you and me. There he was 
sitting at a desk smoking a cigar and making a bluff 
that he was writing a letter. It turned me sick. It 
was not good to me. I handed the paper back to 
Lesohn and I said nothing. 

“*Well?? he snapped, *I asked you what you 
thought of it.’ 

** Not much,’ I said. ‘ tt interests me not.’ 

“* You. old fool!’ he cried out. ‘That monkey is 
earning two hundred pounds a week at the Royal Music 
Hall in Piceadilly. He is making a fortune for his 
trainer.’ 

“*T do not care,’ I said, ‘I am not concerned one 
little bit.’ 

“*Ho, ho!’ he sneered. ‘ You want to work in this 
_stinking jungle till you die, eh? I have other things 
in my mind, Schreiber.” I knew he had, but I didn’t 
interrupt him just then. ‘ Yes,’ he cried out, *I do 
not want to be buried out here with the wahwahs 
singing the ‘Dead March” over my grave. I want 
to die in Paris. And I want to have some fun before 
I die, Schreiber. There is a little girl whose father 
keeps the Café des Primroses—Mon Dieu! Why did I 
come to this wilderness? 

“* And how will that help you? I asked, pointing 
to the paper that had the picture of the smart monkey 
in it. 

“*How?? he screamed. ‘How? Why, you old 
stupid, I, Pierre Lesohn, will train an orang-outang 
too.’ 

“*It is not good to make a brute into a human,’ I 
said. ‘1 would not try if 1 were you.’ 

*Lesohn laughed himself nearly into convulsions 
when T said that. It was a great joke to him. He 
fell on the bed and laughed for ten minutes without 
undoing his face. He was a smart man, was Pierre 
Lesohn—too smart to come out of Paris. The smart 
men should always stay in the cities. The jungle is 
not for them. [t agrees only with men who have 
made a proper assay of their faculties. Lesohn never 
had time to make an assay. He was too busy schem- 
ing.” 

Schreiber stopped and again leaned forward in the 
big chair. Something had gone astray in the buzzing 
noise from the prison-house, and like a maestro he 
listened for the jarring note. Softly he rose from his 
seat and slipped into the interior darkness. 

When he returned he relit his pipe slowly—the 
jungle life makes a* man’s movements composed and 
deliberate—then he settled himself back in the seat 
of his own manufacture. 

“The little one of the black monkey is ill,” he ex- 
plained. “If it was in the jungle it would die. Here 
it will live, I think. But we will get back to Lesohn, 
the smart Frenchman who should have stayed in Paris. 
He pasted that picture of the man-ape over his cot, and 
he looked at it every day. It got between him and his 
sleep. 

“*Two hundred pounds a week,’ he would ery out. 
‘Think of that, you old, squareheaded Dutchman. 
That is nearly five thousand franes! That is four 
thousand marks! Could we not train one too? 

“*Not me,’ I said. ‘I like the orang-outang just 
as he is. He suits me like that. If he got so clever 
that he could smoke my cigars and read my letters 
I would not like him one bit. He would be out of 
the place that God gave him in the animal kingdom.’ 

‘T annoyed Lesohn by telling him that. I annoyed 
him very much. Three days afterward a Dyak trapped 
an orang-outang that was just getting out of its baby- 
hood, and the Frenchman bought it quick. 

“Tt is just the size I want,’ he said to Fogelberg 
and me. ‘I want to train it as quick as I can. Ho, 
ho! you two fools, just wait. There is a little girl 
whose father keeps the Café des Primroses—wait, 
Dutchman, and see things. Professor Pierre Lesohn 
and his wonderful trained orang-outang! Five thou- 
sand franes a week! Is it not good?’ 

“ But Fogelberg and I said nothing. We knew the 
status of the orang-outang in the animal kingdom, and 
we were content to leave him on his proper plane. 
Mother Nature fixes the grades, and she knows that 
the orang is not the fellow that shall send notes to his 
sweetheart or puff cigars when he is sitting in tight 
boots that squeeze his toes that have been made for 
swinging him through the palm trees. From the ant- 
eating manis with his horn armor, right up to Pierre 
Lesohn, Mother Nature has settled things very properly 
and very quietly. 
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“Lesohn was not the man for the wilderness. No, 
my friend. He was all bubble, all nerves, and he 
wanted to feed on excitement ten times a day. And 
there is no excitement here. Not a bit. People in the 
cities think that there is, but. they are mistaken. This 
is a cradle where you get a rest if you sit quiet. Do 


you understand? The Frenchman could not sit quiet. 
His imagination made him a millionaire after he had 
that orang-outang two days. It did so. It bought 
him a house at Passy, and a carriage and pair, and the 
smiles of the ballet-girls at the Grand Casino. Some 
men are like that. ‘They make their imaginations into 
gas-wagons and ride to the devil. And Lesohn was 
taking something that didn’t improve things. He kept 
a square bottle under his cot, and he toasted the 
monkey and the good times that he was going to have 
in Paris—toasted them much too often for my liking. 

“That monkey learned things mighty fast. He 
was a great mimic, a very great mimic. . Every time 
Fogelberg and I pulled down to Lesohn’s place, the 
Frenchman trotted the damn hairy brute out to do 
things for our approval. Fogelberg didn’t like it. I 
didn’t like it. Nein! We told Lesohn and he laughed 
and made fun of us. 

**Oh, you two old Dutchmen!’ he cried out. £ Oh, 
you two old monkey-snarers! You wait! Professor 
Pierre Lesohn and his trained orang-outang at five 
thousand franes a week! Five thousand frances! 
Think of it! In the Café des Primroses I will think 
sometimes of you two fools on the stinking mud banks 
of the Samarahan.’ 

“He was going mad thinking of the good times he 
would have on the boulevards. He drank—Gott in 
Himmel! how he drank. He saw himself strutting in 
Europe with the monkey bringing in the money. He 
was mad, all right. And I think that orang-outang be- 
gan to think that he was mad. He would sit alongside 
Lesohn and puzzle his old head to know what the 
Fenchman was so excited about. The brute didn’t 
know of the dreams of Monsieur Pierre Lesohn. No, 
my friend. He didn’t know that the Frenchman was 
going to make a pedestal of his wisdom upon which 
he could climb and kiss his fingers to the Milky Way. 
Oh, no! He was only an orang-outang and he didn’t 
know that people would pay four thousand marks a 
week to see him stick his blue nose into a stein and 
puff at a cigarette. Ach! it sickens me. 

“Then one day the monkey got sulky and would not 
do a single thing. I think Lesohn was drunk that day. 
He must have been. The brute was sulky and the 
Frenchman was drunk. Pierre told me of it after- 
ward. The mias knocked over the specimen-cases and 
went cranky. Lesohn went cranky, too. He saw the 
boulevards and the house at Passy and the ballet-girls 
and the Café des Primroses floating away on the 
monkey’s tantrums, and he got sick. He got very sick. 
He swigged away at the flat bottle till he went nearly 
mad, and then he done something.” “ 

The bluey depths of the jungle appeared to pulsat 
as Schreiber halted in his story to listen again to the 


sounds that came from within.. There was a witchery 
in the soft night. It touched one with mysterious 
fingers. It watched outside the lonely bungalow, won- 
dering, inquisitive, wide-eyed. 

“He must have been mad,” continued the German, 


“mad or very drunk. The Samarahan flowed right 
by Lesohn’s bungalow, and the Samarahan was alive at 
that place. Dirty, ugly. sealy-backed crocodiles slept 
in the mud there all day long. Ugh! TI hate croco- 
diles. They turn me sick. The Frenchman he was 
mad, though—mad with drink and mad because he 
thought the orang-outang was turning stupid.” 

“Well?” I gasped, “what happened?” The night 
was listening to the story. The buzzing noise from 
the prisoners died down to the faintest murmur. 

“Well,” repeated the naturalist, ‘“‘ Pierre Lesohn 
taught that orang-outang a lesson in obedience. He 
tied the animal to the trunk of a tree near the mud 
banks—yes, near the stinking, slimy mud banks that 
smell like assafcetida and then he, Pierre. laid him- 
self down on the veranda of his bungalow with his 
Winchester rifle in his lap. 

“The orang-outang whimpered, and Lesohn laughed. 
He.told me of this afterward. The orang whimpered 
again and again. Then he cried out with fear. A bit 
of the mud started to move, and the ‘big mias was 
afraid, very much afraid. You know the cold eye of 
the crocodile? It is the icicle eye. It is the eye of 
the monte sharp. No animal has such a cold eye. 
The shark? Nein! The shark has a fighting eye. 
The crocodile doesn’t fight. He waits till all the cards 
are his way. He is a devil. That tied-up pet of 
Lesohn’s attracted the dirty brute in the mud, and the 
orang-outang had been fool enough to tell him by that 
whimper that he was helpless. See? 

“The crocodile watched him for one hour—for two 
hours—for three hours. He thought it might be a 
trap. Lesohn watched, too. He was teaching the 
monkey what mighty smart fellows come out of Paris. 

“The crocodile knocked the mud off his back to get 
a better view, and the orang screamed out to Pierre 
to save him. He screamed mighty hard. He chat- 
tered of the things he would learn if Lesohn came to 
his aid quick, but Lesohn smiled to himself and sat 
quiet. 

“The crocodile dug himself out of the mud_and 
looked at the mias, and the mias shivered in every bit 
of his body. Lesohn told me all about it afterward. 
He said the monkey cursed him when the crocodile 
flicked the water out of his eye and moved a little 
farther up the bank. That icicle eye had the orang- 
outang fascinated. He lost his nerve. He shrieked 
and he prayed in monkey gibberish, and that gave 
the crocodile plenty heart. Ach yes! He thought that 
he held four aces in the little game with the orang, 
and he thinks it- good to take a chance. He made a 
big rush at the tree, but Pierre was waiting for that 
rush. He threw the rifle forward quick, the bullet 
took the brute in the eye, and he flopped back into the 
stinking mud with a grunt of disgust. 

“You see what Lesohn was? He was a madman. 
Next day when Fogelberg and I went down there he 
told us all about it, and he laughed a lot. The orang- 
outang was so mighty afraid that Lesohn would repeat 
the stunt that he was hopping round doing everything 
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that he could. Gott! he.was much afraid, was that 
monkey. I bet he dreamed of nights of that icicle eye 
of that crocodile. Every time Lesohn looked at him 
he shivered as if he was going to take a fit, and he 


whimpered like a baby. That crocodile had watched 
him for three hours. See? 
“*TLook at him!’ sereamed the Frenchman. ‘ No 


more sulks from him! I tamed him! Here!’ he yelled 
to the orang, ‘ bring me my bottle!’ 

“ Didn’t that monkey rush to get it? You bet he 
did. He went as if it was a matter of life and death 
to him, and [I suppose it was, to his thinking. And 
Lesohn shrieked with laughter tillxyou could hear him 
at Brunei. He reckoned that thé cold eye of a croco- 
dile was the very best thing in the world to bring a 
monkey to his senses, 

“*T will take him over to Singapore next week,’ 
said Lesohn, ‘and from there | will get a boat to 
Colombo, and then ship by the Messageries Maritimes 
to Paris. Five thousand franes a week, Dutchmen! 
You will read of me. Mon Dieu! Yes! You will 
read of Pierre Lesohn—Professor Pierre Lesohn and 
his trained orang-outang.’ ” 

Schreiber halted in his recital. A wind came out of 
the China Sea, charged down upon the jungle and 
slashed the fronds of the big palms like a regiment of 





tied to the tree and that icicle eye looking at him from 


the mud, and then—why, 1 knew! It came on me 
like a flash. I felt as if L was hit with a sandbag. 

“For three minutes I could not move, then IL stag- 
gered toward the veranda, Do you know what was 
there? That big ugly brute of a mias was fumbling 
with the Frenchman's rifle, and he was crying like a- 
human. 

“*Where is Lesohn?’ I cried out. * Where is he?’ 
And then [ laughed like a madman at my own ques- 
tion. My skin, that was all eyes and ears, had told 
me where Lesohn was. Jah! It was so. 

“The big mias sprang up on his feet and he looked 
at me just as if he understood every word I said. My 
legs were as weak as two blades of grass. 1 had not 
seen the thing done. Ach! It was strange. I thought 
[ had dreamed about it, but then I knew | hadn't. It 
was the silence, and the erying mias, and something 
inside me which told me it is not good to teach a brute 
too much. ‘Where is he?’ I cried out again. * Show 
me where he is? 

“The orang wiped the tears from his ugly blue 
nose and touched me with his big, hairy arm, and then 
he started to shamble toward the mud banks where the 
Frenchman had tied him to give him that little lesson 
in obedience. 

















“Tt was all plain to me. 


cuirassiers thundering through space. It died away 


suddenly, leaving an atmosphere of weird expectancy ° 


that put one’s nerves on a tension. The night seemed 
to listen for something that it knew was coming. 

“Go on!” I eried, excitedly. “Tell me! Tell me 
what happened!” 

“ Four days after that night,” said Schreiber, quietly, 
*T pulled down the Samarahan. When I came in front 
of Lesohn’s bungalow [ called out to him, but I got no 
answer. ‘He is in the forest,’ I said to myself; ‘I 
will go up to the hut and get a drink.’ It was a 
minighty hot day, and the Samarahan is not a summer 
resort. Nein! It is not. 

“Did you ever feel that a silence can be too much 
a silence? Sometimes in the jungle I feel a hush that 
is not nice. It was here to-night when the vermilion 
snake escaped. Often in the forest it chokes the 
whistle of the cicada and it seems to stop the little 
blades of grass from*waving. Jah! It is strange. 
Whenever [ feel that silence I am careful. I am not 
afraid, but I know that other things that can feel in 
a way that I cannot feel are much afraid. 

“It was that kind of a silence that I feel when I 
was going up the path to Lesohn’s bungalow. It was 
like ice upon my spine. It came around me and 
touched me like ten thousand cold hands. I am not 
imaginative, no, but in the jungle one gets a skin that 
feels and sees and hears. And my skin was working 
overtime just then. It was telling my brain some- 
thing that my brain could not understand. 

“T walked on my toes through the mangrove bushes 
at the top of that path. I know not why, but I did. 
I was near to making a discovery. I knew that. I 
stopped and peeped through the branches ‘and I saw 
something. Gott! Yes! I saw something that made 
me reach out for the news that my skin was trying to 
tell me. I knew, and I did not know. D6 you under- 
stand? T chased that thing all around in my brain 
and I was getting closer to it each minute. The things 
I thought of made it come closer, and my lips got 
dry. I thought of what Lesohn had done to that 
orang, how he had tied him to the. tree and frightened 
him into a fit with the cold stare of that scaly-backed 
crocodile, and while I thought of that I watched the 
veranda of the bungalow. I seemed to see that monkey 
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He had tied Lesohn to the tree” 


“T was sick then. That atmosphere turned me all 
upside down. I knew what had happened. Yes, | 
knew. My mind had pieced things together like the 
pieces of a picture puzzle. « knew what Lesohn had 
done to the brute, I knew the imitative ways of the 
mias, and I knew that Pierre was often drunk—very 
often drunk. And then there was the knowledge which 
my skin had strained out of the silence. A cold sweat 
ran from me as I followed the orang, and I clutched 
the rifle tight as I got near the mud bank and looked 
around for something to confirm the horror that my 
soul had sensed. And the proof was there. It was a 
coat sleeve tied to the tree where the Frenchman had 
tied the mias a week before, and the sleeve wasn’t 
empty. Nein! The cords had been tied around the 
wrist of Pierre Lesohn, and the cords were very strong. 
They had stood the strain of the pull, and—and it was 
there as a proof of what had happened. 

“Tt was all so plain to me. Lesohn must have been 
drunk, see? Well, while he was drunk it had come into 
the ugly head of that brute to let Pierre get a thrili 
from the icicle eye of the scaly-backed devils in the 
mud. He had tied Lesohn to the tree, and then he got 
the rifle and copied the Frenchman by sitting on the 
veranda to watch for the first one of those things 
that would find out that Pierre was helpless. It was 
plain—oh, so plain to me. But the Frenchman, in 
educating that orang, had forgotten to teach him how 
to load a rifle. It was unfortunate, was it not? The 
rifle was empty, and when the dirty brutes came out 
of the mud, the mias could do nothing. Gott! no! 
He just fumbled with the breech and ery like a human 
being till I came along. and then it was too late.” 

“ What did you do then?” [ cried, as the German’s 
heavy bass tones were pursued and throttled by the 
palpitating silence. 

*T did nothing.” said Schreiber, quietly. Lesolin 
had told me what he had done to that brute. Fate— 
Nemesis—call it what you will—has funny ways. |! 
looked at the orang-outang, and he backed away from 
me. erying. And he looked back a dozen times, still 
erying, till the jungle swallowed him up. Somewhere 
out there”—the German waved a hand at the dark 
forest that was watching and listening—“ there is an 
orang-outang with a tragedy on his mind.” 
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Some Famous 
Tapestries 


SIX OF THE CELEBRATED BARBERINI 
TAPESTRIES, WOVEN DURING THE SEV- 
ENTEENTH CENTURY, WHICH, AFTER 
ADORNING THE SISTINE CHAPEL OF 
THE VATICAN, HAVE BEEN ACQUIRED 
FOR THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE 
DIVINE, NEW YORK. THEY WERE 
RECENTLY PLACED ON EXHIBITION 
AMONG THE MORGAN LOAN COLLEC- 
TION IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


By Walter L. Beasley 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





























“The Ascension ”’ 


HE celebrated Barberini tapestries, which rank 
Timon the art treasures of the world, and will 
be hung on the walls behind the great white 
sanctuary of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
in New York City, have just 
been placed on publie exhibi- 


“The Crucifixion” 


Room in the Barherini Palace, at Rome, to add lustre tone of each border harmonizes with the color-scheme 
to the ceiling painted with the splendid frescoes of of the individual fresco-like composition. The borders 
Cortona. Afterward they hung for a period on the have the coat of arms of the Barberini family and 
walls of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. Pope Urban VIII. in each of the four corners, con- 





tion in the rotunda and among 
the Morgan Loan Collection in 
the new west wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
This famous set of tapestries, 
twelve in) number—of which 
three are not on _ exhibition, 
owing to their more or less 
mutilated condition—portrays 
events in the life of Christ. 
They were formerly in_ the 
Ffoulke Collection in Washing- 
ton, but, through the efforts of 
the Jate Bishop Potter and 
of the Rev. Morgan Dix, they 
were aequired and presented 
to the eathedral by Mrs, EK. 
Coles. They were made in the 
papal tapestry-factory found- 
ed by Cardinal Francois Bar- 
berini, in the Barberini Palace 
at Rome, under the patronage 
of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. 

In 1625 Cardinal Barberini 
was sent on an art mission, ac- 
companied by a number of the 
most distinguished savants and 
littérateurs of Italy, to study 
the tapestries in the palaces of 
France. The sight of these tine 
French textiles inspired Car- 
dinal Barberini with the desire 
to endow the Eternal City with 
a similar royal manufactory 
for the pontifical court. 

He made a series of extensive 
investigations into the quality 
of the wools, silks, colors used, 
and the method of weaving, 
dyeing, ete. In 1630 he com- 
pleted his investigations, and, 
three years later was enabled 
to achieve his object. The 














papal manufactory was estab- 
lished, and flourished for fifty 
vears thereafter. 

The celebrated artist Jean 
Francois Romanelli was the 
ereator of the cartoons. The master weaver was 
Jaeques’ della Riviera. The principal series of tapes- 
tries woven was the “ Seenes in the Lite of Christ,” 
at first intended to cover the magnificent ‘Throne 

















“The Flight into Egypt” 


sisting of three golden bees en- 
circled in a wreath in a field of 
azure. In the centre of some of 
the top borders is the sun ris- 
ing above the sea, which the 
Jarberini family adopted as a 
erest to their escutcheon; in 
others there is an old-fashioned 
Roman plough drawn by two 
bees and guided by a third. In 
the centre of the side borders 
of a number is a figure repre- 
senting Charity nursing a child. 
The ploughing work assigned 
to the bees is thought to repre- 
sent the activity of Pope Urban 
in the affairs of Church and 
state. The rising sun is in- 
tended to represent the gran- 
deur and circumstance — shed 
upon the name of Barberini by 
the elevation to the Papacy. 
It is stated at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art that twist- 
ed white wool of the best qual- 
ity’ composes the “ chaine,” or 
warp, while for the woof fine 
wools, as well as a_ great 
amount of silk, especially for the 
high-lights, were used in the 
tapestries. The texture is soft 
and flexible, and the weaving is 
so close that one can count 
eighteen chain threads to an 
inch. The weaving of the 
tapestries was done on_ the 
high warp loom. They average 
in height fifteen feet eight 
inches, by thirteen feet in 
width. Three of the largest, 
The Flight into Egypt, The Last 
Supper, and Giving the Keys to 
St. Peter, are fifteen feet eight 
inches high and seventeen feet 
in width: : 
Romanelli the famous car- 
toonist was born in 1617. One 
day, while he was painting in 
the Vatican, a cardinal stopped 
and examined his work, and 


The borders of the tapestries, for the most part was so pleased with it that he presented him to 
similar, are of great decorative beauty. The design Cardinal Francois Barberini. After the death of Urban 
consists of laurel garlands tied with ribbons inter- VIII. Romanelli went to France, where he executed 
rupted at the corners and centres by medallions. The many frescoes for Louis XIV. 
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“Christ Giving the Keys to St. Peter’ 


“The Adoration of the Shepherds” “The Last Supper” 
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The Gentler View 


THE GREAT EMOLUMENT, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


THERE is something so diverting about 
being a woman that it is little wonder 
that many women content themselves with 
simply being. The difficulty in believing 
that so preposterous a thing has actually 
come to pass is sufficient to keep a woman 
absorbed to the end of her days. The 
fantasy of her composition compels her 
to hands held high in amazement, and the 
amazement, lasting, renders the gesture 
perpetual. The reason that women are 
such general possessors of a sense of 
humor is owing greatly to their being al- 
ways aware of the basic joke. They are 
in a position to know, as no man ever 
quite can, precisely how amusing the 
world is. The very fact of their existence 
convulses them the moment they realize 
it, and if they are perhaps given to taking 
a frivolous view of things it is not sur- 
prising, once the quality of their starting- 
point is well understood. To be a man is 
so dull, usual, and uneventful, that men 
are pushed to an almost pathetic interest 
in games, theories, and matters outside 
themselves. A woman might come to 
those when the occupation of being a 
woman had ceased to occupy her, but it 
never does, and she dies regretting that 
all outside things will have to be post- 
poned to another time, her regret softened 
by the knowledge that they are, after all, 
but makeshifts for the diversion she has 
happily had. Surely, if one were to be- 
lieve in reincarnation, the next step 
would be to believe that after the difficult 
and engrossing task of being a woman 
one would be given a turn at the restful, 
rudimentary business of being a man. It 
would seem only fair that the sexes should 
be undertaken turn and turn about. A 
woman needs a period of masculinity, as 
one retires to a farm to get pulled to- 
gether after the complicated restlessness 
of city life. The simple, heavy fare and 
placid stolidity of atmosphere produce the 
health that fits one for another go at the 
over-stimulating, wholly absurd and fan- 
tastical business of being a woman. This 
not only makes reincarnation seem pos- 
sible, but highly necessary. Any other 
arrangement would be over-tiring and 
unjust. 

Quite apart from a woman’s actions— 
and these are only excluded from discus- 
sion because the amusement they give her 
is shared by the world at large, not be- 
cause they are a small part of her enter- 
tainment — glance at her method of 
thought. The faintest intimation of it 
should bring forth exclamations of de- 
light. One goes to an Aubrey Beardsley 
done by W. S. Gilbert, for comparison, the 
text a collaboration by Lewis Carroll and 
Carlyle at his most violent but austere. 
Her thoughts are so decorative, unreason- 


able, and inspired as to design. She ar- - 


rives noticeably by lawless methods, her 
passion for lawlessness being only a whit 
less marked than the frequency with which 
her methods are justified. Picture any one 
privileged to indulge in so fascinating a 
thing as feminine thoughts for an entire 
lifetime. It is a staggering emolument. 
The marvel is that so marly women never 
take advantage of it. Thought to a 
woman is like constantly upsetting a 
basketful of fleas. She has the fun of 
being both the fleas and also the excited 
spectator of their activity in movement, 
and unexpectedness in choice of landing. 
If she is not right she is amusing, and 
when she is right she is consoled for what 
is generally an awkward and colorless 
situation by having got there by an irre- 
sistible route. And beside her, living in 
what outwardly seems the same world, is 
man, doomed to a lifetime of thinking 
neatly, acting as the result of thought, 
principle, or feeling, catalogued respon- 
sible, wholly unaware of the sadness of his 





fate, save from an excess of envy by a 
protecting disbelief in and scorn of what 
he can never enjoy—feminine thought. It 
is little wonder that every effort is made 
to make life pleasant for him in other 


ways, as the sum of them can never 
balance the diversion of which he is 
deprived. 


When a train feels wrong no amount 
of questions reassuringly answered can 
convince you that you are on the right 
train. You want to believe, naturally 
enough, that you have not made a fearful 
blunder with unthinkable consequences, 
and it only proves how strikingly wrong 
the train feels that, after guards, fellow 
passengers, and trainsmen have assured 
you all is well, you are still weighed 
down by a terrible doubt. Short-lived 
comfort may be secured, but its ebb leaves 
you in a worse predicament, for ‘you now 
remain silent before recently acquired 
fellow passengers rather than have them 
pronounce the dreadful words that you 
have all the time been going in the wrong 
direction. You can endure mute realiza- 
tion, you can manage, with difficulty, to 
get out at the wrong terminus, provided, 
of course, that you are not obliged to 
look at the name on the sign-board, but 





you cannot enunciate the words, “Is 
this ?” and have some one answer, per- 
haps casually, “No, it’s ——,” naming a 


name of horrid strangeness. 

It is not only that you feel with pro- 
phetic, fateful certainty that you are on 
the wrong train, but countless details 
support you in your theory. Sheets of 
water appear that no one warned you of, 
or that, even worse, were not there when 
you took the same trip a year ago, care- 
less and light-hearted in the company of 
those who knew. A ruin is passed which 
obviously could not have been built in 
the last twelve months, even taking into 
account the enterprising spirit that has 
lately entered old countries. That ruin 
hee a bold leer that plainly says there 
is no longer any need of keeping from 
you the fact that you are being carried 
goodness knows where, since you cannot 
jump from the train and you are now too 
dispirited to get out at any but the last 
station. The landscape looks strange— 
stranger and less friendly than any land- 
scape you have ever seen. It not only 
does not look familiar—that it should 


_look unlikely for short stretches is only 


to be expected—but it does not look like 
the kind of country that would eventually 
lead up to the place you booked for. It 
does not exhibit any of the right tenden- 
cies—in fact, it is of a totally wrong 
character, and you do not like the names 
of the stations. They contain a menace, 
as though it was a very wild country in- 
deed, with sinister habits of its own. If 
it resembles any place it is the land you 
so frequently stumble on in your dreams; 
the land where your purse is unexpectedly 
empty, and hotels won’t take you in, and 
fierce crowds ask you why you came, and 
you can’t remember, but think you could 
find from your trunk, which the crowd 
informs you was left at home, and for 
that you will have to bound their country 
on the north, south, and west. It may be 
this nightmare land you are passing 
through, for it can surely be no other. 
Even when the train miraculously pulls 
into the very station you bought a ticket 
for, and you tumble out pleased and 
grateful at this sudden turn of fortune, 
there is never a suspicion as to your hav- 
ing entertained needless fears, but only a 
great thankfulness that at the last mo- 
ment the wrong train repented and, 
softened by your helplessness, reformed, 
changed its route, and only in the nick 
of time became the right train. 





Why the Moon Dried Up 


INTERESTING speculations have been 
put forward to explain the dryness of 
the moon’s surface. As it is fairly cer- 


tain that the moon at one time had a 


plentiful supply of water, the absence of 
it from its surface has to be accounted 
for in some way. The old theory was 
that the excessive heat developed on either 
side of the moon, which is turned to the 
sun for fourteen days at a time, evaporated 
all the water, and that the attraction of 
the moon’s gravity was too small to hold 
this vapor to it, so that it was consequent- 
ly thrown off by centrifugal action. But 
a new theory has been advanced. 

To explain the new theory we have, of 
course, to start in the laboratory: A 
erystal of any kind—say a lump of rock- 
salt, of ‘alum, or of the rock called quartz, 
or a pirce- of limestone or granite, con- 
tains a g~eat proportion of water. If we 





heat any of the above-mentioned crystals 
in a retort the water is recovered and 
we get a powder instead of a crystal. But 
if this powder is placed near water, it 
will, on cooling, absorb it. Now the in- 
terior of the moon was at one time un- 
doubtedly very hot, so hot,’ in fact, 
that its rocks were in a molten state. 
Now as these rocks began to cool, their 
nature cried loudly for water in order to 
enable them to form their characteristic 
erystals. The water seeping down through 
the moon’s porous crust satisfied this de- 
mand until it was all used up. This, 
then, is the theory. 

The application of this theory to the 
earth is obvious.’ The interior is highly 
heated, and the rocks have to be in an 
amorphous condition, for they can cer- 
tainly contain no water, as the water of 
crystallization is given up at a very 
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low comparative temperature. The great 
oceans exert enormous pressure on the 
crust, and we know that in several parts 
of the Pacific the water is in direct con- 
nection with the heated interior through 
subterranean voleanoes. As the earth con- 
tinues to lose its heat by radiation it 
shrinks and cracks, and the old crust 
does not fit. In this way communication 
is established almost automatically be- 
tween the two affinities of cooling rock 
and water. All the water must certainly 
disappear then from the surface of the 
earth eventually. There will not be 
enough even then, from present computa- 
tions, to satisfy all the melted material of 
the interior. 





Horses that Fish 


AtonG the shores of Albemarle Sound, 
North Carolina, lie miles of low sandy 
banks, the greater part being covered with 
little vegetation save coarse grass, wild 
parsley, and other salt-water weeds. To 
this region come those who shoot the 
eanvas-back duck that frequents the little 
streams and salt marshes with-which this 
coast abounds, feeding upon the wild 
parsley and marsh grains. On some of 
these banks are a breed of small wild 
horses, known in the neighborhood as 
“banker ponies.” They are quite untamed 
and uneared for, have rough shaggy coats, 
and are generally about twice the size 
of a Shetland pony, now and again one 
reaching the size of a small horse. 

Each ‘year the herd-owners drive them 
into pens, where the foals are branded 
with the owner’s mark, and those required 
are caught and sold to the dealers. It is 
said that these beasts have to be starved 
into eating grain and hay or grass, their 
whole subsistence up to this time having 
been the rank salt grass of the marshes, 
and fish. The latter they catch for them- 
selves at low tide, using their hoofs to 
dig deep holes in the sand below high- 
water mark; and they greedily devour the 
fish so left stranded, often fighting over 
an especially tempting one. 

In captivity they are said to display 


intelligence, though seldom a_ reliable 
temper. They are tamed by darkness 
and semi-starvation, and make _ excel- 


lent draught animals, showing strength 
far beyond their size. They eat vora- 
ciously, consuming as much as full-sized 
horses, 

The foals bred from “ banker ponies ” 
in captivity make valuable animals. They 
are strong, healthy, and intelligent, less 
vicious than their parents, and command 
good prices. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFPITS. 25 centsa box. .*, 
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ALCOHOL 
Gas Stoves 


The Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner burns 


denatured alcohol 


ANNING-BOWMAN Al- 

cohol Gas Stoves can be 

used interchangeably with 
Chafing Dish or Coffee Pot Style 
Percolator and, in addition, will 
take any cooking utensil and 
cook as complete a meal as can 
be done on a kitchen range. 
These stoves are supplied with 
Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes or may be bought sepa- 
rately. 

All dealers have them and the 
Manning-Bowman Quality Coffee 
Percolators, Chafing 
Dishes, ‘‘ Eclipse ”’ 
Bread Mix- 
er, etc. 

Write for free 
Book of Recipes 
and Catalog 
31". 
MANNING, BOWMAN 

co. 











No. 84 Stove 
used with 
No. 345 

Chafing Dish, 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
HAND-SEWED SHOES 


PROCESS 
MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50,$3,$3.50; $4.00 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 


THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They are absolutely the 
most popular and best shoes 
for the price in America. 
They are the leaders every 
where, because they hold 
their shape, fit better, look 
better, and wear longer than 
other makes. They are cer 
tainly the most economical 
shoes for you to buy. ok 
Douglas’ name and the retail price 
are stamped on the bottom—value 
guaranteed. - Fast Color Eyelets. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for Mail Order Catalog 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 177 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 

























“NO FRILLS” 


Just Sensible Food Cured Him. 


Sometimes a good, healthy, commercial 
traveler suffers from poorly selected food, 
and is lucky if he learns that Grape-Nuts 
food will put him right. 

A Cincinnati traveler says: “About a year 
ago my stomach got ina bad way. I hada 
headache most of the time, and suffered 
misery. For several months I ran down 
until I lost about 70 pounds in weight, and 
finally had to give up a good position and go 
home. Any food that I might use seemed 
to nauseate me. 

“My wife, hardly knowing what to do, one 
day brought home a package of Grape-Nuts 
food and coaxed me to try it. I told her it 
was no use; but finally, to humor her, I 
tried a little, and they just struck my taste. 
It was the first f that I had eaten in 
nearly a year that did not cause any 
suffering. 

“Well, to make a long story short, I began 
to improve, and stuck to Grape-Nuts. I 
went up from 135 pounds in Deceniber to 
194 —_— the following October. 

“My brain is clear, blood all right, and 
appetite too much for any man’s pocket- 
book, In fact, I am thoroughly made over, 
and owe it all to Grape-Nuts. I talk so 
much about what Grape-Nuts will do that 
some of the men on the road have nick- 
named me ‘Grape-Nuts,’ but I stand today 
a healthy, rosy-cheeked man—a pretty good 
— of what the right kind of food will 


0. 
“You can publish this if you want to. It 
is a true statement without any frills.” 
Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in ‘pkgs. ‘There’s a -Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, a d full of human interest. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Only 15 members exceptional inter- 
in each party. WITH CLARK °x<<" features. 
Nov. 19, East, with Java, $2,400— 
Nov. 8, West, $2,200—Jan. 25, East, $2,500 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., NEW YORK 











Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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Bills of exchange bought 


FOR MEN 











Letters and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and Sonth Af- 

of rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 

Collections made. ‘inter- 


national Cheques. Certifi- 


cates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET 





















































THE CURRENT PERIOD 


ible. The ticker tells the tale, they 
tell you down there, and conditions 
are pretty accurately reflected in 
@ security quotations. The potency of 
prices!—how powerful a force, in the 
hands of those who know its use, 
that has ever been. Prices at the high levels of last 
fall—surely that must mean prevalence of the soundest 
of conditions and brilliant promise for 1910. Prices 
at their present low point—surely that must mean 
that current conditions are pretty bad and that the 
outlook is anything but favorable. So reasons the 
rank and file. So it has always reasoned. 

Between conditions and prices there is a very dis- 
tinct connection. But not the kind of a connection 
which says that when conditions are good prices must 
be high. The question, unfortunately, is not as simple 
as that. Prices, for instance, can be high, as they 
were last fall, with conditions very far from being 
sound. Or, as at present, with conditions sounder 
than they have been at any time since the panic, prices 
may be depressed. Anteriority, as the financial writers 
love to call it, the discounting of conditions away ahead 
of time, is a most important thing and must be given 
full consideration. 

In the financial markets, as in most other lines of 
strenuous endeavor, wisdom after the event is far 
more commonly to be found than the ability to look 
forward—at the present time, for instance, there are 
a hundred people who can tell you all about what has 
been the matter with the market, to every one person 
who saw it coming when the boom was on, a year ago. 
In the light of what has happened it is not difficult to 
point out where the situation at the year’s beginning, 
which was so generally considered strong, was, in 
reality, lamentably weak. So far as markets are con- 
cerned, however, conditions prevailing a year ago are 
ancient history and of about as much account. What 
interests investors now is not why brilliant early-year 
promises remain so dismally unfulfilled, but rather 
what progress toward readjustment has been made and 
as to how the current rearrangement of conditions is 
going to affect the future. 

It needs but a very slight acquaintance with matters 
financial or commercial to realize how drastic has 
been the readjustment which has been going on. In 
the more important lines of industry, steel, textiles, 
and the like; in the security-markets, where prices 
have been so sharply marked down and the issuing 
of new securities handled with such care; in the big de- 
celine which has taken place in general commodity 
prices—in these and many other directions open evi- 
dences of the readjustment process are to be seen. 
That it has made extensive progress every one admits. 
The only question is as to how much further it will 
have to go. 

Considering first the output of iron, the “ barometer 
of general industry,” it becomes quickly apparent that 
the readjustment of the past few months has been of 
a thorough-going kind. The year opened, it will be 
remembered, with iron production absolutely at high- 
water mark. December’s make had been 2,635,680 
tons; January ran but slightly below. Active as was 
the steel business at the time, that was over-produc- 
tion, and everyone connected with the industry knew it. 
Iron piling up in the yards threatened to duplicate in 
the iron business what had been happening in copper. 
It was realized that supply was far outrunning demand, 
and that if a serious state of things was to be avoided, 
a firm check would have to be put on production. So 
that was done. March showed a reduction in output 
of 1 per cent. In April it was 2 per cent., in May 7 
per cent., in June 2 per cent., in July 81% per cent. 
Here in the space of five months was a cut of no less 
than 20 per cent.. production being brought back to 
where it was in July a year ago when the steel business 
was just about getting on its feet again. 

That was what took place in the iron business. Space 
is not available to put down what happened in textiles 
and building and other great lines of industry, but 
in very nearly every case the readjustment has been 
quite as thorough. Business now is being done on a 
very different basis from a year ago. Signs of hectic 
activity are no longer to be seen. Where at the begin- 
ning of the year the one idea was to enlarge to the 
utmost the capacity for doing business, a spirit of 
caution and conservatism now prevails. The selling 
end is, receiving more and more attention. 

Prevalence of such conditions means that the re- 
adjustment in business has pretty well run its course. 
Here and there—in the copper industry, for instance, 
and in the manufacture of automobiles—further re- 
arrangement will have to take place. But in most 
lines of industry the weak spots have been pretty well 
eliminated and the basis on which rests the commercial 
structure made sounder than in a good while. 

Drastic as have been the means employed by the 
commercial world in putting its house in order, no less 
thorough has been the readjustment in financial con- 
ditions. Prices, in the first place, which toward the 
end of last ‘year had reached unreasonably high levels, 
have been ruthlessly sealed down. Effective check, 
secondly, has been put upon the issue of new securities, 
A banking position, in the third place, which only a 
few months ago promised to cause serious trouble 











By FranKklim Escher 


this fall, has been so carefully and firmly handled 
that the danger of trouble may now be regarded as 
aimost negligible. 

Concerning the fall in security prices but little need 
be said—the publie is, unfortunately, only too well 
aware of what has happened. From the gilt-edged 
mortgage bond to the little non-dividend-paying com- 
mon stock the whole list has felt the force of the 
liquidating movement. In some quarters the deeline 
has been more pronounced than in others, but every- 
where there has been this strong tendency toward 
lower levels. There is not a single class or group of 
securities which has escaped. 

Along with this decline in securities there has taken 
place a decided diminution in speculative operations. 
A certain amount of outside dabbling in the stock- 
market always goes on, but by what has happened in 
the market during the past few months it has been re- 
duced to a minimum. Ever since January speculative 
interest has been on the wane, less and less stock being 
carried on margin. Very little is being carried that 
way now. As prices have gone down and down the 
little speculators have gradually been forced to let 
go, the stocks they were carrying gravitating into 
strong hands. Through the liquidation of pools and 
“syndicates,” large and small, the same result has 
been accomplished. The Pearson-Farquhar syndicate 
was the biggest fish caught in the net, but was by no 
means the only one. At the low prices prevailing, 
stocks in enormous amounts have passed into rich men’s 
hands. It is the old story about “to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away.” 

Readjustment in the financial world has, however, 
by no means been confined to the lowering of security 
prices to reasonable levels or to the passing of stocks 
from weak into strong hands. - Quite as important as 
that is the way in which the question of undigested 
securities has been handled and the threatened attack 
of acute indigestion staved off. The opening months 
of the year, it will be recollected, were marked by 
issues of stocks and bonds far greater than the market 
had power to absorb. For a while, in the prevailing 
enthusiasm, it seemed as though an investment demand 
might be worked up which would take care of all the 
new stocks and bonds which were being issued, but in 
that respect hopes were soon enough disappointed. 
With the beginning of the fight between the govern- 
ment and the railroads over the question of freight- 
rates what little genuine investment demand had 
existed quickly died down. Foreign bankers, too, who 
had been taking considerable blocks of our new bonds 
for placement abroad, suddenly stopped buying. As a 
result, signs of congestion at once began to appear. 
This house and that, it was reported, had taken on 
more bonds than it could carry and would have to be 
helped out. 

That, the situation at that time was strained very 
near to the breaking point is now generally admitted, 
which only emphasizes the great change in conditions 
which has taken place. As though by agreement among 
leading banking interests, issue of new securities sud- 
denly came to a stop. Give the market a rest and let 
the absorption of the securities already sold go on 
unhindered—that was the principle on which bankers 
seemed to have agreed to act. And, within a compara- 
tively short time, it began to become apparent that, 
freed of the weight of new issues, the situation would 
be able to right itself. Gradually the new bonds 
which had been put out in such quantity began to find 
their way into investors’ strong-boxes. Gradually the 
houses which had taken a bigger participation in the 
syndicates than they were able to carry found it pos- 
sible, by making concessions, to work off the load with 
which they had allowed themselves to become over- 
burdened. All the while a process of rearrangement 
and readjustment, uninterrupted by the necessity of 
making arrangements to handle fresh issues, was con- 
tinuously in progress. 

Aside from the sealing down of prices and the clear- 
ing up of the situation with regard to undigested 
securities, there must also be considered the drastic 
readjustment of the banking position which has taken 
place. Early summer found a cold east wind blowing 
over the markets with every indication of a coming 
financial storm. In the West the loans of the banks 
had been expanded almost to the limit by reason of the 
rampant speculation in land. In the East cessation 
of speculation and the check to the output of new 
securities had enabled the banks to get the situation 
fairly well in hand; but with every indication that 
crop-moving demands for cash would be exceptionally 
heavy, the moderate surplus reserve held by the banks 
did not hold out much hope that the season could be 
got through without serious trouble. For the general 
belief that the money-market was in for a squally 
time of it this fall, very good reason existed. 

In this regard, however, as in the case of the too 
great output of new securities, the situation has been 
taken firmly in hand and a great change brought about. 
Upon the interior banks, in the first place, which had 
allowed themselves to become too much tied up in 
land speculation, notice was served that loans must 
be reduced and reserves increased. As for themselves, 
by the import of foreign gold and great discrimination 
as to loans, the Eastern banks proceeded to build up 
reserves big enough to take care of any situation that 
might develop. 
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OF READJUSTMENT 


As late as the beginning of July, the time of the 
last government report on bank conditions, the in- 
terior banks had not made much of a response to the 
demand that they cut down their loans. Since then, 
however, according to reliable report, there has been a 
very decided change in this regard and the loans of 
the Western and particularly of the Southern banks 
have been greatly reduced, the need for assistance 
from the East during crop-moving time being corre- 
spondingly diminished. And in the mean time, while 
the probability of abnormal demands upon them has 
been becoming less and less, the Eastern banks have 
been building up their reserves in an almost unprece- 
dented manner. Here is readjustment and with a 
vengeance. 

In the commercial world, in the world of finance— 
everywhere the process has been steadily going on. 
Where ten months ago innate American exuberance 
coupled with the desire to get as far away as possible 
from post-panic depression drove business and finance 
along at an unnatural and unwarranted rate, sober 
realization prevails now that recovery takes time, 
and that if the structure is to stand it must be founded 
on the rockbed of confidence and conservatism. Along 
with the readjustment which has taken place in com- 
merce and finance there has taken place a complete 
readjustment in what was coming to be a dangerous 
way of looking at things. 


From a correspondent in Detroit comes an interest- 
ing query. What, he asks, has become of all the 
stecks taken over from the distressed Pearson-Farqu- 
har syndicate and the lesser fry who found themselves 
in difficulties back in the middle of the summer? 
Have the bankers who stepped in and relieved the 
enibarrassed syndicates of their toad disposed of the 
stocks they took over, or are they awaiting a favor- 
able chance on which to liquidate? 

“No, we haven’t sold yet. We’re waiting for a 
favorable chance ”—imagine the bankers concerned 
making a statement of that kind! Or “yes, we’ve 
sold them all out. We got so-and-so much for the 
Rock Island, stock, so-and-so much for the Missouri 
Pacific. Anything else you’d like to ask?” 

The bankers concerned alone know whether the 
stocks have been sold, and they in all probability are 
the only ones who ever will know. But that doesn’t 
deprive the Street of its inalienable right of con- 
jecture. And as the Street sees it the matter stands 
something like this: These stocks were all taken over 
at very much lower prices, not because the bankers 
taking them wanted them, but because they wanted 
to keep the market from becoming demoralized. Now 
under the circumstances and in view of the big profit 
in sight, is it reasonable to think that these bankers 
would continue to hold the stocks? For the past six 
weeks a very fair market has existed on which they 
could be disposed of. Js it not far more likely that 
the opportunity to collect the salvage has been taken 
advantage of and the stocks sold? 

It would seem as though it were far more likely. 


The bear-market in stocks not having produced a 
single instance of a “ shoe-string ” speculator rising to 
great wealth, and a first-class sensation being much 
wanted at present, it has been necessary to go to the 
cotton market to get it. August cotton up three cents 
a bale in one day—an operator who wasn’t at all 
well known a couple of years ago interested—why 
here’s the material for the first-class sensation wanted. 
A few skilful touches about how a pawned diamond 
ring furnished the original capital of $300 on which 
he began; an estimate that the gentleman in question 
must have made at least $10,000,000 on the deal—and 
there you are, the story is complete. 

Such stories do a lot of harm. Such of them as have 
any foundation in fact at all are grossly exaggerated, 
and all of them serve to spread the idea that a lucky 
speculation is all that is necessary to turn a shoe- 
string into a fortune. That happens once in a great 
while, but only once in a great while, and for every 
ene person who goes into some market like wheat or 
cotton and speculates his way into fortune, the wrecks 
of a hundred or a thousand or of almost any number 
you want to name strew the wayside, 


In April, May, and June the balance of trade while 
not amounting to much was at least on the right side 
of the account, and it was hoped that the turn had 
been made. July, however, has seen the return of un- 
favorable conditions, with imports again actually ex- 
ceeding exports. For the seven months of the calendar 
year the balance in our favor stands at $1,666,000 as 
against $67,138,000 last year and $372,110,000 two 
years ago. 

By all of those who have studied the question it is 
realized that with the population of this country grow- 
ing as it is, not much in the way of increased exports 
of agricultural products need be expected. Manufac- 
tured exports, on the other hand, show a gratifying 
tendency to increase and will probably play a big part 
in determining the trade balance during te next 
few years. Especially is this likely to be so if 
there is a lessened domestic demand for goods and 
manufacturers find it necessary to open up the fc reign 


markets. 
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A Daring Steeple-Jill 


THE accompanying photograph shows 
“Steeple-Jack Hughes” suspended at an 
altitude of 190 feet from the spire of the 
First Place Methodist Church of Brook- 
lyn, with his little four-year-old daughter 
Ethel on his lap. Hughes, who is a pro- 
fessional steeple-jack, had the contract to 


at last gave his consent to the child’s 
demand. 

The crowd watched with apprehension 
and astonishment, which was only in 
some measure allayed when little Ethel 
pulled a small silk American flag from 
within her frock, unfurled it, and waved 

















An aerial sensation in Brooklyn 


paint the steeple last month, and was 
about to begin the climb when his daugh- 
ter rushed up out of breath and insisted 
upon accompanying him. And as no 
special arrangements had been made for 
the carrying of an_ extra passenger, 
Hughes demurred for a few minutes, but 


to the throngs below in acknowledgment 
of their cheers. 

On reaching terra-firma Ethel was asked 
by the crowds of anxious people “ how it 
felt up there.” 

“ All right—-I was with father,” replied 
little Ethel. 





An Indian 


A Britisu officer in India had gone out 
upon an elephant in search of a tiger, 
which had just killed a man and two 
bulloecks within half a mile of his camp. 
The hunt was brief, and the officer present- 
ly got two shots at the tiger, but did not 
succeed in killing it. The jungle was 
heavy, and it was already getting dusk 
when the servant touched the officer from 
behind, saying, “‘ There he is!” 

The tiger was lying within ten yards 
of the officer, unable to rise, his loins being 
broken. Seeing that he was not dead, 
however, the officer was in the act of 
taking up his rifle when something struck 
him on the back and jammed him to the 
front of the howdah. He had just time to 
seize the branch of a tree and pull him- 
self out of the howdah when the frightened 
elephant ran away and left the officer 
suspended immediately over the tiger, 
which lay growling and licking his sides. 

The officer was in a predicament. In 
vain he tried to get into the tree, and 
at last, his fingers becoming cramped, he 
lost his hold and fell on the tiger. It was 
like falling into the jaws of death. 

The instant that the officer touched the 
ground the tiger, with a terrific roar, 


Tiger-hunt 


seized his left foot in his mouth, and with 
one bite crushed the heel and ankle-bone. 
Then he gave the officer three other bites, 
two on the calf of the leg and one on the 
knee, every bite breaking the bone to 
pieces. 

The officer’s agonies were frightful. In 
vain he called for help. But, after a 
struggle, he got his right leg free and gave 
the tiger a tremendous kick on the head, 
which induced him to let go. Instantly 
the officer got up and hobbled to the foot 
of the tree, where he fell exhausted, with 
the tiger still a few paces off. 

The sepoy who had been with him in 
the howdah had lodged safely in the 
tree, and witnessed the whole scene. Now 
he came down within a few feet of the 
ground and begged his master to get into 
the tree. At first the officer thought he 
could not, but after some struggles he 
managed, by giving the sepoy his hands, 
to get himself pulled up into the lower 
branches. 

In a short while a_ brother officer, 
whose elephant, too, had become un- 
manageable, came back, and finally killed 
the tiger, after which the officer was car- 
ried back to camp. 





The Artificial Sponge 


THE artificial sponge has recently been 
manufactured. The process, a German 
one, consists principally in the action of 
zine chloride on pure cellulose. This re- 
sults in a pasty, viscous mass, which is 
mixed with coarsely grained rock-salt. 
Placed in a press-mould armed with pins, 
the mass is pierced through and through 
until it appears traversed by a multitude 





of tiny canals, like the pores of a natural 
sponge. The excess of salts is subse- 
quently removed by prolonged washing in 
a weak alcoholic solution. The artificial 
sponge swells up with water, but hardens 
on drying, just’ like its prototype; it is 
eminently adapted for filtering water 
for sanitary or industrial uses, and it 
can be employed for all the purposes 
that are usually assigned to the genuine 
article. 
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Four Famous Fast Trains 


The ‘‘ Pennsylvania Special’’—the 18-hour 
train—leaves New York 3.55 P. M. to-day and 
arrives Chicago 8.55 A. M. to-morrow; leaves 
Chicago 2.45 P. M., arrives New York 9.45 A. M. 


‘‘The Pennsylvania Limited ’’—the world’s 
standard passenger train—leaves New York 
10.55 A. M. to-day and arrives Chicago 8.45 
A. M. to-morrow; leaves Chicago 5.30 P. M., 
arrives New York 5.30 P. M. 


“The 24-Hour St. Louis’”—which inaugu- 
rated quick service to the southwest—leaves 
New York 6.25 P. M. to-day and arrives St. 
Louis 5.25 P. M. to-morrow; the ‘ 24-Hour 
New Yorker” leaves St. Louis 6.00 P. M., 
arrives New York 7.00 P. M. 


The ‘‘St. Louis Limited ’—the twin train 
of the Pennsylvania Limited—leaves New York 
10.55 A. M. to-day and arrives St. Louis 1.25 
P. M. to-morrow; the ‘‘New York Limited” 
leaves St. Louis 1.02 P. M., arrives New York 
5.30 P. M. 
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By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


Author of “Recreations in Botany" 
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The volume is the outcome of the 
author’s idea that a grouping of plants 
upon the natural basis of environment, 
including soil, shade, moisture, etc., is 
possible. She describes all of the wild 
flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough 
a manner that thé amateur botanist will 
find no difficulty in readily placing them 
in their proper groups and families. The 
illustrations, about one hundred and 
fifty in number, have been drawn from 
the living plants, and will prove to be an 
invaluable guide in determining the 
several varieties. 
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Handbook of the Trees 





— MILWAUKEE — 
THE FI N F ST NORTHERN se AND CANADA 
BEER EVER BREWED ROMEYN BECK HOUGH, B.A. 


AUTHOR OF ' AMERICAN woops'" 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 


A complete, authoritative, and beautiful 
guide—a new idea in the literature of nat- 
ure. The book is photo-descriptive—that 
is, the camera tells the largest part of the 
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Vest Pocket 
Opera Glass 


The newest and most 
ingenious pocket 
companion. Every- 
body wants one. A high-powered 
combination magnifying and op- 
era glass in one to fit in vest pocket. 


story—an absolutely accurate record that 
is pleasing to the eye and informing to the 
mind. 


Large Octavo. 470 pp. Price; Buckram, $8.00 
net; Half Morocco, $10.00 net. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CURIOUS AND INTERESTING RELATION- 


SHIP BETWEEN OUR PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


RAD UR Colonial forebears began the 
ZN tariff controversy long before the 
8 Revolutionary War, and our re- 
mote followers will be at it “ tooth 
and nail” as long as the Stars and 
Stripes proclaim our national exist- 
ence. Disarmament may come, and 
physical warfare may cease, but the 
war between income and expendi- 
ture will (like Tennyson’s brook) go on forever. 

If all men had high-rank expanding incomes, even 
the tariff war might cease, for men would then be 
in general accord as to their ability to meet expand- 
ing prices. 

We have in the United States an increasing number 
of coupon-clippers. They toil not, neither do they 
spin. Therefore they are very little interested in. what 
happens to those who do toil and spin. They are, 
however, mightily interested in the question of prices. 
Because their coupons total the same amount, year 
in and year out, panic prices suit them much better 
than prosperity prices, for at low prices their coupons 
buy much more than at high prices. 

Believing that any tax on an imported article raises 
the price of that article. they ery out strongly against 
such a tax. This is perfectly natural. Any one else 
having such a belief and a fixed income would do 
exactly the same thing, for we are all naturally selfish. 
It will be a long time before many coupon-clippers 
foregather in the protection camp. Furthermore, these 
men, because of their social standing and financial 
positions, exert a strong influence among those with 
whom they associate. 

In our national, State, and municipal governments 
we employ many thousands of people. Their incomes 
are almost as absolutely fixed as are those of the 
coupon-clippers. Government salaries change very 
slowly, if at all. A few of the larger ones sometimes 





increase. The great bulk of them go on year after: 


year at almost exactly the same fixed amounts. There- 
fore, to the government worker panie prices are much 
more welcome than prosperity prices; because with 
low prices his fixed income feeds, clothes, and shelters 
him much more advantageously. Therefore, except 
under political pressure, the protection vote is very 
light among government employees. 

There is another important body of workers who 
have incomes that are almost fixed. These are the 
teachers in schools and colleges, and the preachers in 
our chureh pulpits. Sehool boards adopt schedules of 
salary, and neither panic nor prosperity has any influ- 
ence to change these schedules, except in rare instances. 
Church trustees. feel compelled to avoid any increase 
in the pastor’s salary, except in rare instances. There- 
fore teachers and preachers (numbering many: thou- 
sands) are quite as keenly interested in the advan- 
tages of low prices as are the coupon-clippers and 
government employees. Furthermore, it is obvious 
that no class of people in our nation exerts a stronger 
influence on the rising generation than do our teachers 
and preachers. The rising generation of yesterday is 
the controlling force of to-day. It is easy, therefore, 
to perceive the growing threat of the present con- 
trolling foree against protection prices and to fore- 
cast the near-by end of the period of high prices. 

Sheer necessity compels the many thousands of com- 
mon laborers, living on the income of odd jobs at from 
a dollar to a dollar and a half a day, to give a warm 
weleome to low prices and a strong vote against high 
prices. In common with a very large element of our 
population these common laborers are sure that a 
protective tariff is always productive of high prices. 
Therefore these thousands upon thousands of common 
laborers, scattered through our country from boundary 
limit to boundary limit, are already solidly booked 
for a strong vote against protection as long as high 
prices prevail. 

These four groups constitute a great army of con- 
stant and earnest objectors to a protective tariff. The 
higher prices climb, the more clamorous become the 
demands of these multitudes for the abandonment of 
a protective tariff, which they firmly believe is re- 
sponsible for soaring prices. 

It is therefore no light task that American pro- 
tectionists have forever confronting them. During 
panic periods, when prices are low, this great army 
of objectors become almost silent, because then their 
fixed incomes work to the greatest advantage. Food 
prices are low. Rents are low. Clothing is almost 
given away. The fixed income is at its best. It will 
supply a comfortable, normal living, and furnish a 
surplus to go into a savings-bank fund; while under 
prosperity prices it will only serve to “ pinch through ” 
from month to month. 

Unalterably opposed to the great army whose in- 
comes are fixed is an equally great army whose in- 
comes rise with prosperity and shrink with adversity. 

These are the people who are employed in the great 
competitive industries of the nation. In other words, 
they are the people who from the soil produce f ds, 
fibres, timber, and minerals; and from the sea pro- 
duce foods, shells, and fertilizers; and who from our 
factories produce foods, clothing, machinery, vehicles, 
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The writer of this article, although a strong 
protectionist, is forced to the conclusion that a 
real protective tariff always increases the cost 
of living. 

Being more than “ threescore and ten,’ he 
has lived through the last three great industrial 
panics (1857, 1873, 1893) and the intervening 
* prosperity” periods. 

He knows that prosperity prices work keen 
hardship for those whose incomes are fixed, or 
nearly 80. 

He also knows that panics work’ keen hard- 
ship for those whose incomes shrink faster than 
prices (or disappear entirely) during panic 
periods. f 

He also knows (as do all) that money paid 
for foreign products goes into foreign countries, 
and would evertually pauperize our own people. 

Therefore, he sees an endless conflict, with 
victory now to fixed incomes, now to incomes 
that shrink in adversity and rise in prosperity. 











building materials, furnishings, musical instruments, 
books, and thousands of other articles of utility, com- 
fort, and luxury. 

Nearly all of these articles can be produced in 
foreign countries and shipped to the United States for 
sale. Just so far as that is done, just so far is the 
employment of the producers of the United States 
diminished; and the incomes of such producers are 
thereby decreased, or absolutely destroyed. Further- 
more, the money paid for all foreign products goes 
into that foreign country instead of remaining in the 
United States. 

Naturally, therefore, this great, growing army of 
producers of competitive articles protest insistently 
and earnestly against the admission of such articles 
from foreign countries. They would keep all the em- 
ployment for our own people, and all of the money for 
our own country. Therefore they insist upon the 
imposition of such a tax upon competitive foreign 
products as will prevent their importation, or at least 
so check it that the production of those articles in this 
country will neither be destroyed nor seriously im- 
paired. 

Between these two great opposing armies is another 
great body of income-winners whose selfish interests 
side neither with the producers whose incomes shrink 
in adversity and rise in prosperity, nor with those 
having fixed incomes. 

These are, first, the great transportation companies 
and their multitudes of other contributing ‘“ common 
carriers ” whose business it is to carry merchandise of 
all kinds to designated points of destination. They 
naturally reason that whether goods are made in the 
United States or in foreign countries, whether prices 
are high or low, the goods must be carried to destina- 
tion, and therefore in every instance the carrier takes 
his toll. This reasoning has to encounter many ob- 
stacles in its practical application, but its general 
basis is potent to hold its reasoners to a neutral at- 
titude under all ordinary conditions. 

The second group is the great body of merchants, 
who, in the main, reason as do the transportation in- 
terests: whoever makes the goods, the merchant has 
the sale and takes his toll in either instance. 

Third, we come to the powerful financial element. 
The bankers, brokers, and other money-handlers rea- 
son that wherever produced, and whether low priced 
or high, the money represented by the products must 
pass through the organized money-channels, and 
therefore, in any event, finance will take its toll. 
These people sometimes become disturbed because large 
outgoing shipments of gold deplete our money-supply, 
but they are not agreed that it is payment for foreign 
products that causes the depletion. 

However, while these three strong groups profess, 
and usually maintain, neutrality, just now the in- 
creased cost of living swings them strongly to the op- 
position side, and for the present, protection has little 
show for even a half loaf in the neutral camp. 

The early Colonists had only commenced to produce 
wool, iron, and manufactured articles for their own 
consumption when the mother country served notice 
on them that they must go slow. The English pro- 
ducers of such articles sought and obtained Parlia- 
mentary laws forbidding Colonial production of com- 
petitive articles. From the first, English producers 
furnished the Colonists with clothing and almost every 
article of consumption except food. They charged what 
prices they chose, and the monopoly was worth while. 
Naturally they objected to having that monopoly 
broken. 

The Colonists, equally selfish, desired to produce 
for their own consumption every article that they 
could produce advantageously. Their purchase of 
English products caused a continual money drain upon 
the Colonies. Their small supply of money came 
almost wholly from the sale of timber and ships to 
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European purchasers (largely in Spain) and was al- 
ways so meagre as to keep the Colonists on the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

From this first clash of mutual and naturally selfish 
interests the conflict grew as the ability of the Col- 
onists grew to supply their own needs. While the 
Colonists had many warm friends among the English, 
those whose business interests and financial influence 
dominated Parliament outranked the former. There- 
fore Parliament constantly increased the restrictions 
that fettered Colonial industry, and the Colonists just 
as persistently clamored for the repeal of the restrict- 
ing laws. 

By far. the most important of the causes leading to 
the War of Revolution was the bitter controversy be- 
tween England and the northern Colonies over the 
right of those Colonies to produce competitive articles, 
and their right to tax incoming English products. 

The middle and southern Colonies were less keenly 
interested in the controversy over competitive prod- 
ucts. They manufactured little. Tobacco, cattle, and 
an inferior grade of wool from their half-wild flocks 
of sheep were their chief productions. However, all 
of the Colonies were indissolubly bound together in 
their opposition to England because of “taxation 
without representation,” and because England refused 
the Colonies the right to choose their own governors. 
These combined causes greatly strengthened the pur- 
poses of the northern Colonists, and thus the tariff 
war of the northern Colonies became the Revolution- 
ary War of all the Colonies. After that the Colonists 
appointed their own governors, imposed their own 
taxes, and enacted their own tariff laws. 

No sooner was the tariff conflict between the Col- 
onies and the mother country concluded than a con- 


flict of interests between the Colonies themselves ~ 


opened a tariff war at home. 

Each Colony imposed such taxes on imported articles 
as her own special interests demanded. For example: 
a Colony producing woollen cloth imposed a high tax 
to prevent the importation of woollen goods. An ad- 
joining Colony, not producing woollen cloth, naturally 
imposed no tax on that class of imports. As a result, 
merchants in the latter Colony could sell their cheap 
imported woollens in the adjoining high-tariff Colony, 
and thereby annul the attempt of the high-tariff 
Colony to protect its industry. 

Numerous and constantly recurring conflicts of this 
nature finally forced the Colonies to seek a common 
ground of action; for there seemed to be no prospect 
of a cessation of opposition and retaliation. Conse- 
quently, business interests were blocked at every turn, 
and progress became impossible. 

After many conferences, a call was issued asking 
each Colony to send delegates to a general conference 
with a view to adopting binding regulations concern- 
ing commerce. This action finally resulted in the 
adoption of our present Constitution, for the delegates 
could find no other effective way of regulating com- 
merce than by accomplishing a complete union to regu- 
late all common interests. 

The first work of the first national Congress was 
to enact a strong protective tariff. However, as the 
States produced widely differing products (some of 
them strongly competitive with LKuropean products, 
and some of them utterly non-competitive) their ac- 
ceptance of this first national protective tariff ranged 
from frank hostility to ardent weleome, governed in 
every instance by local financial advantage or dis- 
advantage. Thus the tariff war among the newly 
united States was inaugurated almost as soon as the 
union was formed. Fortunately no State had the 
power to annul the law. Therefore its full benefits 
were reaped by those States that produced competitive 
articles. Their production of such articles increased. 
English competitive products were largely excluded. 
The money that would have gone to Kurope to pay for 
such imports was kept at home, and that advantage 
profited every State, South as well as North. 

Prosperity visited the young nation, but its larger 
advantages fell to the Northern States, because they 
produced the larger share of competitive products. 
Naturally, therefore, the high prices that always ac- 
company “ prosperity ” periods were opposed in those 
States that produced little or no competitive products. 
The advantage of maintaining the money-supply did 
not come as vividly to their every-day experience as 
did the higher prices they had to pay for many 
articles. Consequently, they raised strong voices of 
protest against the plan of excluding cheap foreign 
produets; and the tariff war of the confederated Col- 
onies was renewed among the united States on its 
present basis of conflict between income and expendi- 
ture. The hazards of income are not easily realized, 
while the demands of expenditures are sharply real- 
ized at every turn of daily experience. 

It is easy to prove that a real protective tariff re- 
duces the price of some of the products upon which it 
is laid. These are certain manufactured articles the 
production of which is so keenly stimulated by pro- 
tection that the supply overtakes the demand, and as 
a consequence our home producers become such sharp 
competitors among themselves that they gradually 
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cut prices below those of foreign pro- 
ducers. This is accomplished chiefly 
through an improved process of manu- 
facture and works to double advantage, 
for the higher wages of this country are 
still paid to the wage-earners, and the 
cost to the consumer of those particular 
products is reduced. 

However, this does not disprove the 
fact that a real protective tariff increases 
the cost of living, for the object of a real 
protective tariff is to induce “ prosperity.” 
“Prosperity ” means increasing prices for 
almost all products. Increasing prices 
mean an increasing cost of living; in 
spite of the fact that certain manufac- 
tured articles are reduced in price. 

It takes about twenty years for a 
business generation to pass. Within that 
period, most of those who were in control 
of active well-established business opera- 
tions at the beginning of the period have 
been replaced by new and younger men. 
These younger men are loath to accept the 
lessons learned by the “ old fogies ” whom 
they have replaced. They rightly believe 
in progress, and they make many improve- 
ments in business methods. Alas! Many 
of them make the sad mistake of thinking 
they can change economic laws. 

Therefore, within about twenty years 
from the inception of a great industrial 
panic, business conditions in the United 
States pass through and experience an ex- 
treme depression for a few years, followed 
by a longer period of “ prosperity ” during 
which high prices cause a rising tide of 
discontent that finally sweeps in a consid- 
erable part of the new business element, 
and gives ambitious politicians their op- 
portunity to “make their mark,” and a 
sad mark it has thus far proven to be. 

Five times (1819, 1837, 1857, 1873, 
1893) the mark has been laid on the in- 
dustrial progress of the United States, 
and the sixth eyele is approaching its ter- 
mination. (These cycles are industrial, | 
not financial. We have had many sharp 
financial panies of brief duration during 
which the great industries of the nation 
were little affected. The financial panic 
of 1907 is a striking example. Money was 
then seriously crippled, and yet the great 
industries were almost undisturbed. ) 

Just now we are nearing the close of 
the sixth great industrial cycle. The cost 
of living is soaring uncomfortably high. 
Clamor for relief comes from every side. 
Those in the large army of the earners of 
fixed incomes are loudly vociferous. Many 
heretofore good protectionists are shaking 
their heads in doubt. They, too, are feel- 
ing the pressure of the increasing cost of 
living. The last great industrial panic 
(1893-1897) is fading from memory as 
it long ago faded from vision. 

A new generation of business men con- 
trol the great industries. ‘They, too, feel 
the pressure of the higher cost of living 
and they know nothing of the power of 
low prices, low wages, and unemployment 
to produce financial conditions far less 
desirable than those of to-day. 

There is a prospect that the Congres- 
sional election of this fall (1910) will 
result in a free-trade House of Representa- 
tives. Two years from now (1912) it is 
almost certain that both House and Senate 
will each have a strong working ma- 
jority of anti-protectionists, and that the 
President will be of the same economi¢ 
faith; and, as in 1892, no time will be lost 
in the arrival of a new great industrial 
panic. 

The panic of 1893 began in the fall of 
1892, as soon as the result of the election 
was announced. So, in the fall of 1912, 
as soon as it is known that the election 
has given both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government to “ free- 
trade,” the sixth great industrial panic 
of the United States will, it seems likely, 
begin forthwith. 

In 1892 business did not wait for non- 
protective legislation to be enacted. It 
shortened sail at once. The panie was 
already begun as soon as the votes were 
counted. In 1893 it was strongly in- 
trenched, although the legislation itself 
was not enacted until 1894. The threat 
alone (and the vote was the threat) was 
fully effective. So also in 1896 when the 
election assured business of a return of 
protection, the sails were at once un- 
furled and “prosperity” began, with- 
out waiting for protective legislation. 

There is, therefore, every indication 
that the experiences of 1892 and follow- 
ing years are to be repeated, beginning 
with 1912. The opposition to protection 
even now has possession of the left stirrup 
of the government saddle. Its hand is 
already clutching at the-reins. McKinley, 
Hanna, and many other sturdy pro- 
tectionists are gone. Others are talking 
of withdrawing. Others are holding to 
the battle, steady and firm; for they 
are fighting for principle, not for fear 
or favor. The signs point to the sixth 
temporary defeat of applied protection. 
However, as heretofore, a few years of 
cheapness will so impair the economic 
fabric of the nation and so deplete our 
money-supply as to provoke an effective 
public demand for another trial of “ pros- 
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Book Land, : 


edited by Edwin Markham and 
John Vance Cheney, is a live, 
entertammg department of the 
New York Morning American every 
Saturday, where the prominent 
books of the day are discussed 
in a crisp, readable, entertain- 
ing fashion. Keep informed on 
the live topics of the world of 
books. 

Books serve a double purpose: 
they educate while they enter- 
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Some Big Things 


THE tallest monument is the Washing 
ton obelisk, 555 feet high; but the largest 
monolith is in Karnak, Egypt, being 106 
feet high. The highest chimney, measur 
ing 474 feet, is in Glasgow. The largest 
aqueduct in use is the Croton, of New 
York, which is thirty-eight miles long, 
but the longest ever built is in Peru, 360 
miles in length. 

The deepest coal-mine is near Lambert, 
Belgium, 3,500 feet deep; the biggest dock 
is at Cardiff, Wales; and the strongest 
electric light is at the Sydney lighthouse, 
Australia; while the largest lighthouse is 
at Cape Henry, Virginia, being 165. feet 
high and 8 feet thick. ‘The greatest bank 
is the Bank of England. in London; the 
oldest college is University Colleges Ox 
ford, founded in 1050; the largest library, 
the National, in Paris, containing nearly 
three million volumes. The largest theatre 
is the Paris Opera House, covering three 
acres; the largest bronze statue, that ot 
Peter the Great, in St. Petersburg, weigh- 
ing 1,100 tons. ‘The biggest stone statue 
is in Japan, 44 feet high; the largest col 
lege is in Cairo, with over 10,000 students 
and 310 teachers. Damascus has the honor 
of being the oldest city. 

The most costly book in the world is a 
Hebrew Bible, owned by the German Gov 
ernment, which a few years ago refused 
the Pope’s offer of $125,000 for it. The 
most costly medicine a few years ago was 
metallic gallium, which sold for $150,000 
a pound; but radium is now the priceless 
gem of the medieal world, selling for more 
than that price an ounce, A man would 
have to be exceedingly ill before sending 
for such a prescription, even though he 
were a millionaire. 

Though orchids frequently bring prices 
that make the poor man stagger, the high- 
est price for a single flower was given for 
a tulip in Amsterdam by an enthusiast, 
who paid $250,000 for it. The Rothsehilds 
smoke the most costly cigars that are 
made—the Henry Clay Sobranos, whieh 
cost $1.50 each. These are wrapped in 
gold leaf and packed in little inlaid 
cedar-wood cabinets. 





The Story of Starch 


Starcu keeps. us “ stiff” inside as well 
as out. Half the food we eat, potatoes 
and grain products, contains a_ large 
amount of starch, which in this form has, 
of course, been of importance to man since 
the earliest times. The other use of 
starch, at the hands of laundresses and 
careful housewives, began about three 
hundred and sixty years ago, and is said 
to have originated in Flanders. 

It came into popularity in England in 
the reign of Elizabeth, whose courtiers 
and ladies wore ruffs of cambrie too large 
to stand firm without artificial stiffening. 
The starch of the Elizabethans was like 
that of modern times except that it was 
colored, and it gave delicate tints to the 
huge linen contrivances of the fashion 
ables of that day. 

3efore Elizabeth’s time ruffs were not 
of cambric, but of fine Holland, which re- 
quired no stiffening, and was very costly. 

It is recorded that, when the Queen had 
ruffs made of lawn and cambrie for her 
own use, none of her friends eould tell 
how to starch them; but the Queen made 
special call for some women who could 
starch, and Mrs. Guilham, wife of an 
official of the royul household, was the 
first starcher. 

In 1564 a Flemish woman, Frau Van de 
Plasse, came to London and . established 
there a school to teach starching. The 
school succeded, and the Frau of Flanders 
became rich. She charged a high price for 
each lesson, with an additional charge for 
a recipe for making starch out of wheat, 
flour, bran, and roots. 

Among the nobility the favorite color 
was yellow—rather odd when we remem- 
ber what the modern housekeeper thinks 
of yellow clothes. The ultra-tashionable 
folk preferred — green. Appropriately 
enough, our Puritan forebears used blue 
starch, although many of them did not ap- 
prove starch at all. ‘They classed it 
among the idle trumperies of life. 





Eve’s Apple 


Amone the botanical curiosities of Cey- 
lon is a fruit supposed to bear the mark 
of Eve’s teeth. The tree on which it 
grows is known by the significant namie 
of “the forbidden fruit ” or “ Eve’s apple- 
tree.” 

The blossom has a very pleasant scent, 
but the really remarkable feature of the 
tree, the one to which it owes its name 
is the fruit. Orange on the outside and 
deep crimson within, each fruit has the 
appearance of having had a piece bitten 
out of it. This fact, together with its 
poisonous quality, led the Mohammedans 
to represent it as the forbidden fruit of 
the Garden of Eden. 





















































































National Forests as Public 
Playgrounds 


BErorRE the present outing season is 
over. nearly half a million persons will 
have sought recreation and health in the 
national forests of the United States. Ac- 
cording to the record of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the total last 
year was, in close figures, 406,775. With 
the finest mountain scenery and much of 
the best fishing and big-game hunting in 
the United States, the national forests, 
made more and more accessible each year, 
are fast becoming great national play- 
grounds for the people. 

The records show that the seasonal use 
of the forests runs from two months, in 
a Colorado forest, such as the Routt, to 
twelve months in an Alaskan, such as the 
Tongass. But the uses differ. In Colorado 
the 2,000 visitors entered the forest to 
fish, to camp, to climb, and to drink the 
medicinal waters; in Alaska the 1,000 
almost solely to hunt and fish. The 21,- 
000 persons who went into the Coconino 
Forest, Arizona, during nine months, went 
to camp or to enjoy the scenery. During 
four months 50,000 persons visited the 
Angeles, California. The most popular of 
the forests is the Pike, containing the 
famous peak of that name. The various 
attractions within its limits, including the 
scenic railway, drew 100,000 tourists and 
others. By principal States the national- 
forest visitors numbered 23,000 in Ari- 
zona, 103,000 in California, 140,000 in 
Colorado, 19,000 in Montana, 10,000 in 
New Mexico, 33,000 in Oregon, 22,000 in 
Idaho, 16,000 in Utah, and 12,000. in 
Washington. 

Of- the natural wonders and landmarks 
of interest in the national forests several 
have. been set apart as national monu- 
ments—among them Cinder Cone, a great 
lava basin in California; the Gila Cliff- 
dwellers, extensive remains of a_ pre- 
historic race in New Mexico; the unsur- 
passed Grand Canon of the Colorado, in 
Arizona: Jewel Cave, South Dakota; 
Lassen Peak, the terminus of a long line 
of extinct voleanoes in the Cascades; the 
Pinnacles, a collection of remarkable 
jagged peaks in California: and the Tonto, 
a group of prehistoric ruins in the Tonto 
Forest in Arizona. The big trees, Glacier 
Park, the Petrified Forest, the Oregon 
eaves, and numerous other phenomena 
serve to attract other hosts of visitors, 

The sportsman finds his paradise in the 
national forests. In many of them big 
game abounds. The rangers and_ the 
guards, besides the service they perform 
against the spread of fire, often point out 
the best site for the camper and_ the 
easiest route. A record of 9,218 miles of 
trail cut, 1,236 miles of road laid out, 
and 4,851 miles of telephone line strung 
tell what the government has done in the 
way of pushing the conveniences of civili- 
zation into the primeval forest. The day 
of the wilderness of the savage and the 
pioneer is swiftly passing: the day of the 
national forests as productive resources 
and as national parks approaches. The 
report of last year’s administration by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture evidences the rapidity of the trans- 
formation, 


China’s Lost Classics 


Wuen in 1900, during the Boxer 
troubles, fires devastated a large por- 
tion of the city of Peking, there were lost 
to the world certain Chinese classies held 
by scholars to be of great interest to 
students everywhere. 

The Han Lin College, an institution so 
ancient that even tradition has preserved 
no account. of its origin, was completely 
destroyed, and with it the immense store 
of books that had been collected through 
many centuries. 

Many of these were in manuscript, and 
others were rare old copies of the very 
earliest printed books. There was also an 
immense library of modern volumes, and 
in many instances the wooden blocks from 
which these were printed had been pre- 
served along with the books themselves. 
Hardly a single one eseaped the fire. 

Particularly unfortunate was the loss 
of the only remaining copy of a monu- 
mental work that the Chinese call the 


“ Yung-Lo-Ta-Tien,” or the “ Veritable 
Records.” ‘This extraordinary compila- 


tion makes all our modern eneyclopedias 
appear insignificant in size, It was pre- 
pared by order of an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty in the early years of the fifteenth 
century, and 2,169 scholars are said to 
have been employed upon the task. The 
* Veritable Reeords ” included everything 
of value which had ever been written in 
Chinese up to the time of its compilation, 
in the fields of history, philosophy, general 
literature, science, religion, medicine, art. 
or the handicrafts. 

The work was divided into 22.877 see- 
tions and bound in 11.100 volumes, whieh, 
all together. contained 917.480 pages. 

More than a century after the original 
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A Triumph of Transmission 


Adjustable beveled gear, directly connected with our new 
shaft drive, without chain or gear reductions between 
motor and shaft, requiring the fewest possible parts. 


These essentials to a mechanically perfect 
direct drive, hitherto lacking in any 
electric, have been invented and per- 
fected for the Detroit. 

Power is transmitted direct to a beveled 
gear in the rear axle. 

Heretofore common practice has necessi- 
tated an extra reduction from motor to 
shaft through chains or a set of gears, 
bearings, and countershafts. 

In eliminating this reduction we have 

(1) Provided a perfectly noiseless motor 
and gears. 


(2) Effected practically instantaneous trans- 
mission with the least loss of efficiency. 


(3) Constructed a beveled gear so accessi- 
ble and so simple that any owner may 
make necessary adjustments without 
expert assistance. 


(4) Eliminated several extra parts. 


Anderson Carriage Company, Dept. HM, Detroit, Mich. 











Other important changes and additions 
make the 1911 Detroit line more 
complete than ever. You have 
your choice of 16 models, in- 
cluding the following: 


A four-passenger victoria; a victoria 
model, with long front hood, and 
rumble seat in rear; an underslung 
roadster, built on rakish, racy lines, 
with 96-inch wheel base and equipped 


with pneumatic tires only. 


Except the roadster, all models may be 
equipped with chain or shaft drive ; 
pneumatic or Motz cushion tires. 


We strongly urge the equipment of Edison 
batteries for greater mileage and perfect 
service. - 


For details of new models, ask our local 
dealer ; or write 


Model “M,’’ four - passenger 
Brougham, measures 54 inches 
from extreme of rear to extreme 
} of front seat, or 9 inches longer 
than our Brougham model of 

191 Rear 
seat, 46 inches 
wide, 20 deep; 
front seat, 41 
wide, 18 deep. 





front corner 
panels and the 
hoods are of 
aluminum, to 
decrease weight 
and prevent 
“ checking.” 
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The Luxurious Trains 


so conveniently boarded at Grand Central Terminal (the only railroad 
terminal in New York) are operated to the West and Southwest along 
the Hudson River, through the Mohawk Valley, and over the shores \ | 


of the Great Lakes—the gradeless “ Water Level Route ” insuring 


comfortable riding by day and sleep by night. J 


20th Century Limited 





18 hours between New York and Chicago — 


Leave Boston 1:00 p. m. 
Leave New York 3:30 p.m. 
8:30 a.m. 


Arrive Chicago 


Southwestern Limited 


Leave Chicago 
Arrive New York 9:30 a. m. 


Arrive Boston 


2:30 p.m. 


11:50 a. m. 





24 hours New York to St. Louis 


Leave New York 2:45 p.m. arrive Cincinnati 7:27 and 
7:55 a. m. and St. Louts 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations 


Indiana polts 


Railroad and Pullman tickets delivered by special representative, 
on request from cur (fices: 1216 Broadway, New York; 1So 
Ciark Street, Chicago; 298 Washington Street, Boston; 715 


Olive St., St. Louis. 


1:45 p. m. NEW YORK 


CENTRAL 
LINES 





“For the Public Service ” 











DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR, GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 





READ 


The Wild Olive 





work had been completed, two copies of it 
were made. The original and one of the 
copies were destroyed at the downfall of 
the Ming dynasty in 1644, and in 1900 
the copy preserved in the Han Lin College 
met the same fate. 

Five volumes only were saved from the 
flames, and these are now in the possession 
of the University of Cambridge. It is 
possible, however, that ‘these five slender 
volumes will be of more service and in- 
terest to the world at large than the com- 
plete work ever was, for so jealous were 
the Chinese scholars of their venerated 
relic that no foreigner was ever allowed 
so much as to look upon it. 





A Census of Pests 


Ir is probable that few persons save 
naturalists ever consider the enormous 
amount of life other than human which 
exists in any country, civilized or not, 
densely peopled or thinly settled. <A 
plague of rats in London within recent 
years prompted an interview with a dis- 
tinguished scientist, who estimated that 
within the area of Greater London there 
were twenty million rats—more_ than 
three times as many rats as people. 

Sparrows undoubtedly come next in 
point of numbers among Londongs warm- 
blooded population; but the scientist pre- 
ferred to make his estimate cover all the 
birds in the United Kingdom. He _ be- 
lieved that the bird population would 
average eight hundred to the square mile. 
That would give a total of nearly ninety- 
seven millions. Thus the bird population 
outnumbers the human by more than two 
to one. 

As for the insect population, that is 
quite beyond any statistician; but, allow- 
ing that each bird eats only fifty insects 
a day, British birds would consume more 
than a billion insects in a year. Yet such 
an estimate seems quite futile when we 
consider that the insect population of a 
single cherry-tree infested with aphides 
was estimated by a competent authority 
to be twelve millions. 

Lord Avebury once caleulated that a 
single ants’ nest might contain as many 
as four hundred thousand individual in- 
sects. Recent researches have shown that 
these figures were too high; yet the actual 
facts are astonishing enough. 

A French entomologist killed the ants 
in five hills by means of a poisonous gas, 
and undertook the prodigious labor of 
counting the dead. The result showed 
that in the smallest hill there were nearly 
eighteen thousand ants; in the largest. 
ninety-four thousand; and no man would 
dare estimate how many ants escaped. 





An Opalized Dogfish 


Witiin the past few years the famous 
opal-fields at White Cliffs, New South 
Wales, have yielded so many curious 
fossils, particularly those of prehistoric 
marine life, that many scientists have in- 
clined to the opinion that central Aus- 
tralia was once an ocean bed. Of these 
curious finds, perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary is that of a fossilized, or rather 
opalized, member of the shark family, 
found thirty-five feet below the surface 
of the ground. 

The specimen measures three feet six 
inches from the snout to the tip of the 
tail. The body is in seven sections, the 
circumference of the largest of which (the 
head and shoulder portion) is eighteen 
inches. Each section is six inches in 
length. The deeply indented eye-sockets 
show very plainly, and thin veins of 
purple opal encircle the fish from tip to 
tip. At the mouth these veins make an 
oblong and clearly defined course, though 
the continuity is occasionally broken. 





Woad 


WE all remember learning long ago at 
school that the aborigines of the British 
Isles lived by the produce of the chase, 
and that they stained their bodies blue 
with a plant called woad. It is interest- 
ing to know that this plant is still culti- 
vated in England, and that, under the 
name of dyers’ woad, it is manufactured 
into a coloring material that is much 
valued for the treatment of cloth. 

The woad seed is sown in April and 
May, the harvest-time being five months 
later, when the plant is about one foot 
high. The green woad is crushed, fer- 
mented, balled, dried in wind-swept sheds. 
and finally powdered and casked. Woad 
was, for a long time after the period of 
the ancient Britons, one of the principal 
dyes used in England; but it was largely 
superseded by indigo. It is now employed 
for “setting” other dyes, for it gives 
eloth a finish not obtainable by other 
means. The cloth supplied to the govern- 
ment for naval, military, and police uni- 
forms is always “ woaded.” 
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A Machine that Sorts 
Diamonds 


WueEN the negro laborers descend into 
the diamond mines at Kimberley, they 
blast and pick out the hard diamantifer- 
ous earth and put it into wooden tubs 
which are hauled on stout wires to the 
surface, where the earth is spread over 
the ground to undergo for several months 
the softening influences of heat and cold. 
When it is soft enough it is shovelled into 
the washing-machines, where the dirt is 
separated from the-rough diamonds and 
other large mineral substances. The mix- 
ture of minerals remaining is known as 
concentrates. 

It was formerly necessary to go care- 
fully over these concentrates to pick out 
the garnets and many other foreign sub- 
stances, until nothing remained but the 
rough diamonds. This was a slow and 
laborious operation, but it was an essen- 
tial part of the mining industry until it 
was superseded a few years ago. 

Among the employees in the sorting- 
room was a young fellow named: Kersten, 
who quietly went to work to find a way 
to separate the diamond from other stones 
more quickly. and easily than could be 
done by the slow process of hand-picking. 
He was not discouraged by his many 
failures to find that way. 

One day, by the merest accident, he 
made the discovery he was after. A rough 
diamond and a garnet happened to be 
lying on a small board on the bench where 
he was working. He raised-one end of 
the board. The garnet slipped off, but the 
diamond remained. This was worth in- 
vestigating. He found that there was a 
coating of grease on the board which had 
retained the diamond, but not the garnet. 

He procured a wider board. coated one 
side of it with grease, and dumped a few 
handfuls of concentrates on it. Then he 
found that, by holding the board in a 
slightly inclined position and vibrating it, 
all the concentrates except the diamonds 
moved to the lower end and fell off, while 
the diamonds remained in place. 

Then he invented a machine, by which 
his discovery might be utilized. Con- 
’ siderable study -was required to perfect 
the apparatus, but at last the machine. 
was completed, and the big diamond men 
were invited to witness the new method 
of separating diamonds from the rest of 
the concentrates. The invention was an 
entire success. A more simple and 
complete device for. saving time, labor, 
and loss of . diamonds. .could not be 
imagined. The entire work is now done 
by machinery; hand-picking has been 
wholly superseded, and both the inventor 
and the mine-owners have profited hand- 
somely by the labor-saving machine. 





A Bille ta Stone 


In the year 1857 Mindon-min, King of 
Burma, erected a monument near Man- 
dalay called the Kutho-daw. There he 
built seven hundred temples, in each of 
which there is a slab of white marble. 
Upon these seven hunilred ‘slabs is en- 
graved the whole of the Buddhist Bible, a 
vast literature in itself, equal to about 
six copies of our Holy Scriptures. 

This marble Bible is engraved in the 
Pali language, thought to be that spoken 
by Buddha himself in 500 B.c. Photo- 
graphs of some of these inscriptions have 
reached Europe, and the greatest linguists 
of the Continent have examined them, 
who assert that, if His Majesty Mindon- 
min thought to perpetuate the teaching 
of the great Buddha by causing it to be 
graven on a rock, he nourished a vain 
ambition, 

The climate of Burma is moist, and its 
effects have already wrought havoe on 
the surface of the white marble, the photo- 
graphs showing a partial -effacement of 
some of the Burmese characters in which 
the Pali text is engraved. 





Bees as Incubators 


AN ingenious American, while tending 
his bees in an ordinary beehive, noticed 
one day when handling a swarm that the 
temperature within the hive appeared to 
be similar to that in his incubator. He 
thereupon put the matter to the test by 
means of the thermometer, and found that 
his senses had guided him aright. It 
then occurred to him, he says, that he 
might combine the industries of honey- 
making and egg-hatching, and make the 
superfluous warmth from the one provide 
the necessary temperature for the other. 
He placed twenty eggs in the upper por- 
tion of the hive and separated them from 
the working apartments of the bees by 
means of a cotton cloth. The eggs were 
further protected by cushions made from 
a quilt, and were left in their unique posi- 
tion for the requisite number of days. 

“The American says. that eighteen of the 
twenty eggs hatched out. 





25 CENTS A DAY 


is all it costs most people 


TO RUN THIS CAR 





Price F.O.B. Detroit, 
@ including three oil 
lamps, tools and hom. 
Top, gas lamps, tank 
or generator, speed- 
ometer and trunk-rack 


4 cylinders 

20 H. P. 
Sliding gears 
Bosch magneto 


extra. 


There are 7500 Hupmobile owners in America. 


The great majority keep their cars at home and 
run them for about 25c a day. 


That means everything—oil, gasoline, repairs— 
everything. 

You may moralize all you like about the expense 
of keeping automobiles—but you will not find 
a Hupmobile owner who will admit that his 
car is an expense at all. 


At 25c a day he maintains that his Hupmobile is 
cheaper than street cars—#infinitely less ex- 
pensive than a horse. 


Cheaper, because it-covers so much more ground. 


An economy, because it enables the owner to do 
two or three times as much work and still have 
leisure. 


The Hupmobile is just the right size to save money 
in first cost; and it saves money—because it 
is just the right size—on tires, gasoline and 
repairs. 

And isn’t it the handsomest, smartest car of its 
type on the market ? 


At least 100,000 more people can afford to owna 
Hupmobile—in the sense that it would prove 
itself an actual investment in time saved and 
the pleasure it would bring. 


Chat with a Hupmobile owner (doubtless your 
acquaintances include one or more). Note his 
enthusiastic talk. Then look up the Hupmobile 
dealer; or write for the catalog. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CO. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Dep. \L DETROIT, MICHIGAN 







































































































The Aesthetics of Murder 


An Anglo-Indian civilian once had an 
adventure that nearly cost him his life. 
He had got on well with the natives, but 
two of his servants had had a quarrel over 


a girl whom they had wooed. The 
merchant interfered in the affair. The un- 
successful suitor, Laj, began to make 


trouble, and his rival, the husband, warned 
the merchant against him. Nothing hap- 
pened for. some months. Then the 
merehant went away on business. On his 
return he was told that Laj had been 
caught in his bedroom and locked up. 

In the East this meant trouble. The 
merchant called his servants and had a 
thorough ;:search made of the house. They 
examined every trunk, bureau, and’ bed- 
stead, every picture, ‘statue, and crevice 
in the wall, and crack in the floor, ex- 
pecting to find a hooded cobra: or some 
other poisonous reptile. They scrutinized 
every knob. handle, and garment, to see 
if it had been smeared with poison or 
with juices that attract venomous crea 
tures. Then they searched the wine-cellar, 
the pantry, and the storeroom. But they 
found nothing. / 

The merchant was tired, and, after eat- 
ing, went to the cabinet where he kept 
his cigars. It was a large case of teak 
and plate glass, with an old-fashioned 
silver Indian lock, 

As he was about to insert the key in the 
keyhole, Laj’s successful rival, who had 
been active in the search, cried out that 
some one had been meddling with the lock. 

An examination of the keyhole revealed 
traces of wax. When they opened the case 
the merchant found everything apparently 
untouched. Five boxes of cigars were un- 
opened. He had opened the sixth before 
he went away and removed a few cigars. 
As he took this box up he noticed on it the 
marks of dirty fingers. 

The cigars looked as if they had not 
been disturbed. He was about to take 
one when he noticed that something was 
wrong with the head. A second and a 
third were like the first. In each a small, 
almost imperceptible rose thorn had been 
inserted, and on it was a dab of brown 
slime, still moist, the same color as the 
cigar. 

Feeling convinced that the cigars were 
poisoned, the merchant sat down and wrote 
a note to the police. In half an hour an 
oflicer appeared with Laj under guard. 
The merchant stated the case to the officer, 
and, taking one of the cigars, handed it to 
Laj with the command, “Take it and 
smoke it.” 


The man refused. His guilt was proved. 





The Problem in the Fire-fly 


ScIENTISTS deplore the wastefulness of 
present means of artificial lighting and 
regard it as strange that, although so 
many have worked at the problem of ob- 
taining cheap light, we are, at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, so far from 
the solution. The efficiency of the steam- 
engine and of the dynamo has increased 
enormously; but.in the production of arti- 
ficial light we have made but small ad- 
vance. Out of every hundred tons of coal 
delivered at our gas-works something like 
ninety-eight tons are said to be wasted so 
far as the production of light is concerned, 
and appear as useless heat. Yet nature 
has by some mysterious process, of which 
we have not yet learned the seeret, solved 
the problem of economical light. In the 
fire-ily we find a means by which abundant 
i!lumination is produced without the ex- 
penditure of any radiant heat discoverable 
by the most delicate instruments. When 
the physiological chemist can find out the 
means by which this little creature affords 
so much illumination, we shall be much 
nearer the solution of a problem of vast 
importance to mankind. 


The Evolution of the Envelope 


THERE are many persons now living who 
can remember the days when letters went 
through the mails in the form of a folded 
sheet of paper sealed at one edge, for 
envelopes were not in common use until 
about 1855. 

In that year a machine was patented 


for producing these now indispensable 
covers for epistolary correspondence—a 


machine which, as compared with hand 
labor, did the work of five girls. A better 
machine was produced in 1862, which per- 
formed the work of seven girls. Three 
years later came the machine with a de- 
vice for gumming the flap of the envelope, 
which did the work of ten girls. Next 
came another machine of American device, 
which did the work of twenty girls, and 
is still largely used. This has a rival in 
an invention which gums, prints, folds, and 
counts the envelopes, and binds them with 
a paper band in packets of twenty-five. 
This machine supplants the labor of thirty 
girls. 








THE RECEPTION OF NAPOLEON 


The popularity of NAPOLEON FLOUR insures a favorable reception in every home. . Continuous 
high quality, strength and general superiority are the factors which have made NAPOLEON FLOUR 
Peirce nae = paper with housewives and bakers, and assured a favorable reception wherever good 
ing is deman 


YOU should demand good baking. 
It. can be had in your home by using NAPOLEON FLOUR. 


NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can Generally Be Had at All Retail Grocers 


However, if-your dealer does not carry it:in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself: to the nearest Distributor mentioned below: 


J. ©, BMITH.& WALLACE CO., Newark, N. J. PENN FLOUR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TAYLOR BROS., Camden, N. J. WITMAN-SCHWARZ 
L. B. RISDON MILLING CO., puntee, N. ee 
CONSUMERS COAL & ICE CO., Bayo: N. 
BORTON COAL & TRADING CO., "Atlantic city; N. J. 
GEO. W. LEACH, Pleasantville, 
LANG & CO., New York‘ City. © 
GENNERICH & BEOKER?; New York City. 
DANIEL MAPES, Jk., New York City. COo., Wi » D. C. 
MARTIN EYMER, Stapleton, Staten Island, GREAT Ma. 
C. M. & R. TOMPKINS, Elmira, N. Y. co 
McTIGHE GROCERY CO., Binghamton, L. A. WRIGHT & CO., ‘Boston, Mass. 
ALBANY CITY MILLS, A'bany, N. Y. ARTHUR CHAPIN CO., Bangor, Maine. 
GEORGE E. PALMER, Fulton, N. Y. { 
PORTER BROS., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


,” Ohio, 
OHN MUELLER, Lockland end Cincinnati, Ohio, 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., New York City. Ohio 
THE HOOVEN MERCANTILE CO., Scra 

HE HOOVEN 


MILLS, Herkimer, N. Y. 
HILTON, ge & MILLER; Newburgh, N. 
ge WHOLESALE GROCER 


00., Hindson, M. Y. 
. G.. MEAKER, Auburn, N. ¥. 


SCUDD: ALE GROCER ©O.,. Cairo, 
be —— CO., Peoria, Ill. 
HACK CO., Brooklyn, N. *o B B. MUNDAY & CO., ee Tl. 
ee ae GROCERY CO., Piatteburg, N.Y. = waukee, W: 
cEWEN MILLING 


D. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. con Milwaukee, Wis. 
é NORTHER ELEVATOR we Manitowoo, Wis. 


Pa. 
iH, THOMRSOH & SON, Chester, Pa. 
GROCERY CO., Lebanon, Ps. BUTTE POTATO & PRODUGE™ co." ‘Butte, Mont. 
L. 8S. DONALDSON CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








